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EDITORIAL --- 
UNEVEN RATES OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


It is axiomatic that change is present in every society, 
and in modern, industrial societies, itis great and rapid. 
No society is immune from the consequences of this 
process. Most everyone who is called upon to explain this 
process uses such dramatic terms as "whirlwinds of 
change," "the restless tides," "social explosions, " 
"culture shock," and "revolution." It appears that every 
phase, segment and sector of modern life is in radical 
change. Governments, corporations, institutions, and 
communities are increasingly concerned with employing, 
planners, prophets, and "wild birds" as they are some- 
times called to read the signs of the times and to deal 
rationally with them. Change, rapid or not so rapid, is 
often used as the key to account for many of our social 
problems and much of the bewilderment, frustration, 
. disorientation, dislocation and disorganization that 
plague us today. 

It is not our intention to underemphasize the impor- 
tance of change, but to suggest that the concept of 
"cultural lag" be included to add perspective to the an- 
alysis of socialr roblems. Any evaluation of this concept, 
even though brief, has significance for those who en— 
deavor to read the signs of the time. Cultural lag, 
associated with W, E, Ogburn, points to the fact that 
some phases of culture do not change as fast as others 
do, and are inlag, or the concept may be used to indicate 
the failure of social institutions and attitudes to keep 
abreast of technology. It is opvious that lag or retard- 
ationin one part of a cu ture results in maladjustment. 
When correlated parts ~f the culture change at unequal 
rates of speed, a great deal of stress and strain is 
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placed on the system, and unless there is adequate ad- 
justment, the system becomes disrupted and thrown out 
ofkilter. This is peculiarly a phenomenon of a dynamic, 
modern society. However, the word "lag" tends to indict 
the part of culture or the institution that changes more 
slowly than some other part or institution. It may be 
argued that the rapidly changing phase ought to be re- 
tarded inorder to reduce the imbalance and strain. This 
raises the problem of social controls, which in a dynamic 
society is met with considerable resistance. For ex- 
ample, should the mechanical cotton picker have been 
kept off the market so that there would not have been 
a dislocation of people who picked cotton by hand? Should 
populations be controlledto maintain a relatively high 
standard of living? Should the population of a particular 
community be controlled in order to keep the proper 
ratio of policemen, physicians or school teachers? Should 
college enrollment be kept synchronized with facilities 
and faculty? In our "coming" cybernetic society, should 
automation be kept in balance with the occupational 
structure? In short, in this period of the most revolu- 
tionary change in history, should endeavor be made to 
restrict those phases of culture that change more rap- 
idly? Or should the endeavor be made to stimulate those 
phases that are in "lag"? 

Our argument is not for a stationary society, but to 
indicate that the social problems of our day are not due 
merely tochange, but that they may be more fruitfully 
analyzed by employing the concept of "cultural lag." 


Riley H. Pittman 
Department of Sociology 
Central Missouri State 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS, BEHAVIORISN, AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Ramakrishna Puligandla 
University of Toledo 


Psychoanalysis, long regarded as the basis for psycho- 
therapy, has been in disrepute for quite some time now. 
It is common knowledge that psychoanalytic schools of 
all stripes and shades have been attacked again and again, 
condemned as lacking any scientific basis and relegated 
to the limbo of metaphysics and mythology. Even such 
a sympathetic critic as Michael Scriven has been driven 
to the amusing remark that "psychoanalysis provides us 
with a great theory without a factual foundation; par- 
apsychology, a factual basis on which there is yet to be 
built a great theory".1 It would thus seem that par- 
apsychology gets a more favorable hearing today from 
the scientific community than psychoanalysis. The psy- 
choanalytic profession in generalhas been at pains de- 
fending itself as a science against the charges of its 
critics. All this, however, isnot tosay that people have 





Professor Puligandla was born in 1930 in India and 
received his B. Science and M. Science degrees in Physics 
respectively, 1949 and 1951, Andhra University, India. 
in 1960 he received a M.S, degree in pure Physics from 
Purdue University and in 1962 the A. M. degree in Phil- 
osophy from the University of South Dakota. In 1966 
Professor Puifgandla received the Ph.D. degree in 
Philosophy from Rice University. His major areas of 
interest are logic and the philosophy of Science. 
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stopped seeking help from psychoanalysis and that the 
profession is tacing the gloomy fate of becoming an 
extinct species, Life goes on as.ever, whether or not 
and in wnat manner the question concerning the scien- 
tific status of psychoanalysis is settled. 

The purpose of this paper, assuming that psychoanal- 
ysis as it exists today is not scientific, is to inquire 
into the possibility of a behavioristically oriented al- 
ternative which can serve as a basis for psychotherapy. 
For this inquiry, Iregard three questions as paramount: 
(1) what is the aim and goal of psychotherapy? (2) what 
does it mean to construct a behavioristically oriented 
basis for psychotherapy? and (3) granted the possibility 
of constructing such a basis, how successfully can it 
meet the goal of psychotherapy? Iconsider these in turn, 
It is well-known that psychotherapy raises a number of 
difficult and sensitive ethical issues. In this paper, 
however, I shall not be concerned with them, 

The aim and goal of psychotherapy is to cure people 
of various kinds of mental disorders. By 'mental dis- 
orders' Imean to cover all forms of neuroses, psychoses, 
-obsessions, fixations, deviations, phobias, mentalblocks, 
etc. Thus the term 'mental disorder' is used here ina 
broad sense. Itis quite true that what in one society is 
regarded as a mental disorder and hence an undesirable 
personality trait need not be so regarded in another so- 
ciety. But this consideration is unimportant for our 
purpose. Forusto cure a person suffering froma mental 
disorder in a given society is to restore the person to 
the level of acceptability byhis society. So the sole task 
of psychotherapy is to make abnormalities vanish thus 
transforming a person into a normal human being of the 
society of which he isamember. To this end, the ther- 
apist may employ any means whatever. Until recently 
the chief means is psychoanalysis, a discipline with which 
are associated such names as Freud, Jung, Adler, and 
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several others. The therapist analyzes the patient 
through 'free association', a technique too well-known 
to need explaining here, thereby hoping to uncover the 
unconscious sources causing the disorder in question. 
The point of such ananalysis, it is claimed, is that once 
the patient is enabled to clearly see how and why his 
abnormal attitude and behavior arise from the uncon- 
scious, hidden areas of his personality he will be rid of 
his disorders and will begin to see the world and himself, 
as they really are, a condition necessary for normal life 
and activity. Thus in psychoanalysis the unconscious 
plays acentral role and is therefore the paramount con- 
cept on which all schools of psychoanalysis are based, 
no matter what differences they may have. 

Academic psychologists have always criticized psycho- 
analysis by pointing out that it falls woefully short of 
the criteria of science - in particular, the criterion of 
verifiability. The unconscious has been singled out for 
attack as an empty fiction whose existence cannot be 
inferred even in principle. Once the concept of the un- 
conscious is discredited in the above manner, the whole 
enterprise of psychoanalysis is brought under question 
and dismissed as sheer phantasy involving interesting 
but false episodes, more like mythology and metaphysics 
and totally unlike science. 

The most vocal of the academic critics of psycho- 
analysis are the hehavioristic psychologists, The be- 
havioristic school of psychology is not satisfied with 
any science of man which does not meet the rigorous 
standards of natural science. In short, psychology for 
the behaviorist must be a kind of physics. Thus any 
acceptable psychology must use only such concepts as 
would satisfy the operationalist criterion that the 
meaning of a statement is its method of verification. 
As applied toconcepts, this criterion requires that the 
meaning of a concept must be exhaustible in terms of 
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publicly observable operations which can be carried out 
at. least in principle. According to the behaviorist, such 
psychoanalytic concepts as the unconscious and the! 
Oedipus complex do not satisfy the above operationalist 
criterion and hence a theory based upon them is no more 
than a bedtime fable. 

As against psychoanalysis, the behavioristic school 
advocates a psychotherapy based on learning theory, 
whose central notion is the conditioned-reflex, Accord- 
ing to this view, there is no difference whatever be- 
tween symptom and illness; they are one and the same. 
Therefore, if the symptoms are removed the illness is 
cured, Moveover, all symptoms are publicly observable 
as displayed in the behavior of the subject. All that need 
be done, therefore, in order to affect cure is to make 
the undesirable and abnormal symptoms disappear. This, 
it has been claimed, can be accomplished by conditioning. 
By suitably choosing the elements of conditioning, it has 
been argued, one can condition the subject to like things 
he fears andhates or to dislike and give up things he has 
.so far been liking and could not help indulging in. The 
conditioned-reflex as applied tothe former case is known 
as the technique of reciprocal inhibition and aversion 
therapy as applied to the latter. Thus reciprocal :nhi- 
bition is used for curing phobias, anxiety and similar 
kinds of neurosis while aversion therapy is used to cure 
homosexuality, transvestism, fetishism, and even al- 
coholism. Thus behavioristic therapy is a straightfor- 
ward application of conditioned-reflex. No inquiry into 
the invisible, intangible unconscious and the various 
complexes is necessary; in fact, such an inquiry is con- 
sidered not only unsciertific and misguided bu: plainly 
ineffective and fruitless as a basis for administering 
therapy. Conditioning and thereby inducing or removing 
certain patterns of behavior are all there is and all that: 
matters, This sort of therapy has been claimed to be 
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both scientific and capable of producing long lasting and 
even permanent cure. The secon‘ part of this claim is 
vindicated by a wealth of documente:. case studies, 2 

Inow want to examine in what sense and to what extent 
behavioristic therapy fulfills the requirements for be- 
ing a science. The usual claims made for behavioristic 
therapy as ascience are (1) that it does not make use of 
concepts corresponding to unobservable entities, such 
as the id, the ego, the unconscious, etc., (2) that its 
concepts are fully definable in terms of publicly verif- 
iable observations, and (3) that it explains and predicts 
phenomena of mental illness. I now consider these in 
turn, 

(1) The claim that behavioristic therapy does not em— 
ploy concepts signifying unobservable entities is simply 
false. Behavioristic therapy surely makes use of con- 
cepts such as anxiety, tension, obsession, suggestibility, 
etc. For if it does not refer to these concepts in some 
way or other, it is hard to see how it can be applied to 
cure cases of anxiety, for instance. Of course one may 
reply to this by saying that referring to these concepts 
is not the same as reifying them into some mysterious 
entities in the manner of psychoanalysis; on the contrary, 
one may use these concepts insofar as one can exhaust 
their meanings in terms of publicly observable descrip- 
tions and operations, Now if it can be shown that be- 
haviorism has not made good this claim, to that extent 
it is an unjustified claim. Thus consideration of (1) 
leads to a consideration of (2). It is noteworthy that 
paradoxically enough the very technique of conditioned- 
reflex refers to the concept of the unconscious in at 
least one sense of the term 'unconscious', Thus to con- 
tain stimulus is to make the person respond in an in- 
voluntary, automatic manner without any deliberate 
efforts. or awareness on his part. If so, there is a 
sense in which one can say that the response of the 
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person so conditioned is unconscious, To this extent, 
then, the concept of the unconscious does enter in a 
strong manner, although implicitly, into the most 
thoroughgoing behavioristic therapy. In fact, the success, 
of conditioned-reflex as a therapeutic technique is mea- 
sured by the degree of unconscious response it induces., 
In this manner, then, the concept of the unconscious lies 
at the very core of behavioristic therapy. 

(2) But the behaviorist may answer by saying that the 
unconscious does not play in his therapy the same kind 
of role which it does in psychoanalytic therapy. He would 
say that unlike the psychoanalyst, he need not reify the 
unconscious into any sort of unobservable, mysterious 
entity, and that he uses the term ‘'unconscious' as a 
convenient label whose meaning can be fully explicated 
in terms of publicly observable descriptions and opera- 
tions. Thus the behaviorist would claim that the uncon- 
scious innothing over and above publicly observable des- 
criptions of behavior. I fully agree with the behaviorist 
that the unconscious is not any mysterious entity lurk- 
ing behind the skin. But anyone familiar with the phil- 
osophy of science knows that it is impossible to exhaust 
the meaning of a theoretical concept in terms of ob- 
servable operations and descriptions. In this connection 
it suffices to remind one of Carnap's "Reduction sen- 
tences"3 and Hempel's "The Theoretician's Dilemma". 4 
Ironically enough, if the meaning of a theoretical concept 
can be fully explicatedin terms of observable operations 
and descriptions, it would be of absolutely no use in the 
construction of a scientific theory. The point here is 
that science is not just a body of facts, observations, 
operations, and descriptions; nor is it, in the present 
context, merely the techniques of inducing and removing 
certain patterns of behavior. A scientific theory 
emerges only when facts and observations are connected 
with each other through concepts whose meanings at any 
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given time go beyond the facts and observations which 
are being explained, predicated, or postdicted. A the- 
oretical concept, or setof concepts, can serve the pur- 
pose of constructing a theory only when they are, to use 
Waismann's phrase, "open-textured;" that is, not com- 
pletely definable at any given time in terms of facts 
and observations and therefore are open to further 
expansion of meaning. Thus the behaviorist claim that 
he can define his concepts fully in terms of facts and 
observations is just false. Thus we can say that if be- 
haviorism is a science it cannot make good its claim 
concerning the meanings of concepts and if it does make 
good its claim then it cannot be a science, 

(3) Does behavioristic therapy explain the phenomena 
of mental illness? What does it mean to explain? The 
generally agreed upon meaning of 'explanation' is as 
follows: suppose C1, C2, C3 are statements of parti- 
cular occurrences (facts), L1, L2, L3 are general laws, 
and E a sentence stating what is being explained, pre- 
dicted, or postdicted. Then to explain the phenomenon 
or event expressed by the statement E is deducible from 
the conjunction:(H. C1. C2.C3.L1. L2. L3). Moreover, the 
explanation must not be ad hoc; that is, it should not be 
something invoked by explain exclusively the phenomenon 
at hand and nothing else (one of the most famous or noto- 
rious of ad hoc explanations in science is the Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald contraction hypothesis). A scientifically 
acceptable explanation should explain, in the manner 
described above, not only the phenomenon under consid- 
eration but also phenomena which arise in the context of 
and are associated with (no matter how remotely) the 
particular phenomenon. But this can only be done when 
the concepts that enter into the general laws and the 
proposed hypothesis go beyond the concepts entering into 
the individual facts and observations. Let me illustrate 
this point through a simple example from physics. That 
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bodies fall when releasedisa fact. This fact is explained 
through the concept of gravitation as it enters into the 
law of universal gravitation. Now one should notice that 
the meaning of the concept of gravitation cannot be ex- 
hausted in terms of observations and descriptions of 
falling bodies or any other observations, The concept 
of gravitation, in conjunction with Newton's three laws 
of motion and certain statements of particular occur- 
rences, explains, in the manner described above, not 
only the phenomenon of falling bodies but also such 
phenomena as planetary motion, eclipses, tidal waves, 
and even predicts the existence of celestial bodies 
hitherto unknown and unsuspected. This the concept of 
gravitation is able to do precisely because the concept 
is open-textured, Can behavioristic therapy accomplish 
anything corresponding to this in the field of mental 
illness? Let us look at it closely. The behavioristic 
therapist is concerned with noting symptoms and making 
them disappear or reappear by appropriate conditioning, 
somewhat like observing stones falling when released and 
preventing them from doing so by, say, placing them on 
tables. But this is a far cry from explaining the fact 
that stones do fall when released, It is one thing to pre- 
vent bodies from falling and quite another thing to tell 
why they indeed fall so. Thus it would seem to me that 
the behavioristic therapist by limiting his task to making 
symptoms disappear or reappear does not even remotely 
face the problem of explaining mental illness in any 
scientific sense. At this point, I would probably be mis- 
understood as saying that appropriate conditioning and 
thereby making symptoms disappear or reappear are not 
important and desirable. Quite the contrary, they are 
very important and useful insofar as conditioning pro- 
duces cure, and tothat extent it would be foolish to shy 
away from behavioristic therapy. Behavioristic therapy 
should be fully recommended as a technique for removing 
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symptoms and curing, 'curing' being understood as re- 
storing the behavior of the patient to the level of accept- 
ability by his society. What I am maintaining is that in 
spite of success, behavioristic therapy does not qualify 
itself to be called scientific insofar as it has not even 
begun to explain mental illness. For explaining illnesses 
one has to go beyond observing symptoms and curing them 
by conditioning in order to postulate theoretical concepts 
and construct atheory. This is what psychoanalysis tried 
to do but failed miserably. But that is no reason for 
anyone to reject all theory construction as unnecessary. 
Dismissing traditional and current psychoanalytic the- 
ories as unscientific and inadequate must not lead one 
to also dismiss all attempts to construct theories o” 
mental illness as misguided and warranted. If we want 
to have a science of mental illness, we must continue 
our efforts to postulate concepts and try out various 
theories, I disagree with the behavioristic therapist 
precisely on this point. He confuses theory and technique; 
andhaving originated and developed a technique which is 
certainly more successful than psychoanalytic tech- 
niques, he goes on to make the extravagant and philistine 
claim that his technique is also the theory and exhorts 
others to quit constructing any other theories, The truth 
is that behavioristic therapy has not produced even a 
semblance of a theory of mental illness worth the name 
of science, although it has accomplished a great deal in 
developing scientific,therapeutic techniques. 

To conclude, (1) the behaviorist's charge that tradi- 
tional and current psychoanalytic theories are not 
scientific is quite justified; (2) but his further claim 
that therefore every attempt other than his own to 
construct a scientific theory of mental illness is doomed 
to failure and therewith his exhortation that it is un- 
necessary and unwarranted to be concerned with theory 
construction is both dogmatic and unjustified; (3) the 
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behaviorist's own method of curing mental illnesses is 
not a scientific theory but is merely a_ scientific 
technique, Therefore the behaviorist's claim that he 
does have a scientific theory of mental illness is based 
on sheer confusion between theory and technique; (4) as 
long as the behavioristic therapist limits himself to 
observation of symptoms and making them disappear and 
reappear by conditioning, he cannot hope to construct a 
scientific theory of mental illness. For no scientific 
theory worth its salt is possible without going beyond 
facts and observations and without the employment of 
open-textured theoretical concepts. The behavioristic 
therapist is free to reject such concepts and theories as 
metaphysical daydreams. If so, he direly needs to be 
reminded that "A society which is uninterested in met- 
aphysics will have no theoretical science";5 (5) behav- 
ioristic therapy has certainly been more successful than 
traditional and current psychoanalytic procedures in 
curing mental illnesses; (6) what is needed is a scientific 
theory of mental illness which incorporates behavioristic 
therapy as anextremelyimportant and fruitful curative 
technique. Of course no theory of mental illness can 
aspire to be universal in scope in the manner in which 
theories in natural science can, for the simple reason 
that alarge variety of mental illnesses cannot be under- 
stood without some reference to specific cultural fact- 
ors and hence theories of mental illness are bound to fall 
short of universality (I am fully aware that there is a 
point of view, that of language, concepts and categories, 
from which even theories in natural science are not en- 
tirely exempt from cultural, in particular linguistic, 
limitations); and (7) insofar as we do not yet have a 
scientific theory of mental illness, even if of less than 
universal scope, it is quite correct to say that behav- 
ioristic therapy, like parapsychology, has facts and 
techniques but no theory. 
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U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION'S 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


R, Louis Bright 
U. S. Department of Health, Education & Welfare 


The Bureau of Research is responsible for administer- 
ing the Office of Education's programs to improve ed- 
ucation through support for research and related act- 
ivities conducted outside the Office. Our organizational 
framework reflects an effort to be responsive both to 
the needs of the field and to the needs of operating pro- 
grams in other Office Bureaus. Three of our divisions-- 
Elementary-Secondary Research, Higher Education Re- 
search, and Adult and Vocational Research--correspond 
to counterpart Bureaus within the office, while two of 
them--our Division of Laboratories and Research Deve- 
lopment and our Division of Research Training and Dis- 
semination--are drawn along functional lines. The Arts 
and Humanities Program, which has an especially vital 
responsibility for liaison activities with growing arts 
and humanities interests throughout the Office and with 
other Government and non-Government agencies, cur- 
rently occupies a staff position in the Office of the 
Associate Commissioner, 

Over-all coordination within the Blreau is provided by 
two major staff units. The Research Analysis and All- 
ocation Staff, a centralized proposal-receiving station, 
assigns proposals to appropriate divisions for process- 





AStatement by R. Louis Bright, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Research U. S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare, made August 4, 1966 in the House of 
Representatives. 
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ing, acts asa clearinghouse for securing proposal review 
by field readers, coordinates official notification of the 
Commissioner's final actions on proposals, and maintains 
fiscal records of support obligations. The Program 
Planning and Evaluation Staff coordinates divisional’ 
efforts to identify and define long-range policy and goals, 
deals directly with top-level program planning and 
evaluation staff in the Office of the Commissioner and 
with counterpart planning groups in other bureaus and 
other agencies, and coordinates over-all program and 
policy review with non-Government consultants and 
others as appropriate. The work of this committee is 
further extended through activities of an Internal Review 
Committee composed of the Associate Commissiqner for 
Research, the Program Planning Officer, division direc- 
tors, and representatives from the clientele bureaus. 
This committee regularly and systematically deals with 
planning and evaluation in terms of blocks of projects 
and inter-relationships among them and in relation to 
total educational needs, priorities, and major thrusts. , 

"Non-government advisory personnel fall roughly into 
two groups: field readers and consultants. Each proposal 
which shows promise of contributing to educational im- 
provements is assessed by field readers in terms of its 
feasibility and educational significance. The number of. 
reviews per proposal depends upon the size and complexity 
of theproposal. Toprovide greater speed and efficiency 
in reviews outside the office, our list of field readers 
is being increased from about 500 toabout 800 individuals 
whose combined expertise covers all areas and combi- 
‘nations of areas. 

' Since funds are not available to support all proposals 
which meet the criteria of technical excellence, final 
selectionhas tobe made in terms of a system of prior- 
ities which reflects the emerging needs of education. 
For assistance in developing these priorities and advice 
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in selecting activities appropriate for implementing 
them, we depend upon non-Government consultants who 
take broad views of where we need to go through educa- 
tional research and how the available support can best 
be utilized to get there. Altogether, we now have about 
100 consultants, representing depth in specialized areas 
and breadth of educational interests. Some function as 
regular advisory groups for special program areas; some 
are chosen for ad hoc groups to represent widely different 
competencies in handling special situations; and the over- 
all Research Advisory Council reviews the total Bureau 
program, advises on certain large or complicated pro- 
jects, and suggests over-all policy adaptations. Boih 
field readers andconsultants perform important func- 
tions: one looks at the individual trees; the other looks 
at the forest. 

Another factor which affects our operations is that 
the authorizations we administer do not always fit 
discretely into our division framework. The prospective 
investigator writes the proposal by a standard format 
and we determine which division is best equipped to pro- 
cess it and which authorization could appropriately fund 
it. In that way, categorical aid--such as that for lang- 
uage research, or research on the handicapped, or vo- 
cational research--can be used where it is most appropri- 
ate, and the more general support provided by Cooperative 
Research can be used to help fill gaps and round out the 
total program. This coordination of activities does more 
than enable us to make better use of available funds. 
The interaction of personnel familiarizes each with re- 
search under various authorizations and this has con- 
siderably strengthened the potential impact of our re- 
searchefforts. Futhermore, inthe case of an approved 
proposal, the project officer who was responsible for 
coordinating staff and field reviews usually maintains 
liaison with the activity as a project monitor. Thus our 
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staff is continuously aware of completed and continuing 
research in relation to emerging research needs. 

In fiscal 1966, the Bureau received approximately 4000 
formal proposals, All were reviewed by staff and those 
which showed promise of contributing to educational 
improvement were sent to field readers for their eval- 
uation. Support from available funds was provided for 
about 1600 new and continuation projects. A few proposals 
--such as those for Educational Research Information 
Center clearinghouses—were specifically invited; a few. 
others--such as those for regional laboratories--were 
developed through cooperation and assistance from Of- 
fice staff. The great majority of all proposals have been 
and still are unsolicited. To provide a balanced total 
program, however, we are moving toward more deliberate 
stimulation of research in critical areas. 

You will be interested in one other item, and then I 
shall be open for questions. Weare taking steps tohandle 
much of the administration of small projects (those ask— 
ing up to $10,000 in support) through our OE regional 
offices. This will facilitiate a more equitable geographic 
distribution of research support and encourage new re- 
search efforts in areas which have not been strong in 
educational research in the past. While the total dollar. 
value of these projects,is relatively small in comparison 
to our entire Bureau Program, they have been highly’ 
successful in encouraging promising and practical re- 
search. We believe the time needed to process and mon- 
itor these projects is justified to expand research par- 
ticipation and to increase receptivity to educational in-- 
novation based on adequate research and on sound demon- 
stration and dissemination strategies. While staff in 
the regional offices are providing the necessary liaison 
for small projects in the area, they can also give closer 
assistance to the research interests of small colleges, 
school systems and others in the region. 
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The coordination of all programs of course, will re- 

main at the Bureau office, where we shall continue to. 

seek the advice of our associates in other Bureaus and 

of our non-Government consultants in the identification 

of educational goals and development of policy to reach 
them. 


THE WARY EYE: THE BRITISH FILM AS 
A MEANS OF CULTURAL CRITICISM 


Arthur F. McClure II 


"The film is a machine for seeing more than 
meets the eye. "1 


In the nineteen-thirties the British film industry a- 
wakened from a long and deep sleep. Up to that time, 
the statement that "England has never produced a truly 
English Film"” was painfully true. Throughout the era 
of the silent filmiand the early days of sound, the British 
film lacked "honest conception. "3 It was little more 
than a poor imitation of films from other parts of the 
world. Moreover, Britain was a fertile, and at the same 
time uncultivated source for some type of filmic ma- 
terial. The railroads,industries, towns and countrysides 
comprised an immense wealth of material waiting for 
incorporation into some kind of cinematic expression. 

But there was no tradition of British films, such as 
the French tradition of ironic drama on the screen, or 
the tradition of light comedy and the cowboy-hero of the 
American film. There was no concept of infusing the 
national characteristics of the British people into a 
continuity of development in film production. There was. 
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it could be said, no school of British film as there was 
in Germany or France, Then, in the form of the docu- 
mentary film movement, this lack of character in 
British film-making was replaced by a striking vitality. 
The documentary became the distinctive British con- 
tribution to the film. The documentary stood for essen— 
tially the social use of the film. Those men who launched 
and sustained the movement were interested primarily 
in the film as a means of social education and cultural 
criticism. 

With its beginnings in the late nineteen-twenties, this 
independent documentary movement developed into a Po- 
tent force, one that was to prove of inestimable value 
not only during the war years but also in shaping the 
stark realism of the postwar feature film. Led bya young 
Scot named John Grierson, a governmental department, 
the Empire marketing Board, added the Empire Market- 
ing Board Film Unit. Grierson was convinced that the 
motion picture could play a vital cultural role.4 The 
Board thus added film to its use of books, pamphlets, 
and posters in its work. In 1933, when the Board came 
to anend, its film unit was taken over by another govern- 
ment department, the General Post Office. After the 
outbreak of World War II this General Post Office Film 
Unit became the Crown Film Unit, under the direction 
of the Films Division of the Ministry of Information. 
During the formative years of the nineteen-thirties, 
the documentary movement gained a regular audience, 
for fact filmsin the universities, film societies, labor 
organizations, and clubs of every kind and gradually an 
established demand grew for documentary films. 

Grierson's first film DRIFTERS in 1929 was the story 
of the North Sea herring fishermen enacted by them- 
selves. The film which came in the midst of the stilted 
early talking films, was a presentation of real oe sg 
and was, truly "workaday Britainon the screen."" The 
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film's use of reality was revolutionary and had the im- 
pact of novelty toits audience. DRIFTERS demonstrated 
an important new principle in film making; it examined 
the life of one section of the British community and 
showed the results of the examination to the rest of 
the community. It did not merely record the fishermen's 
lives as ashort interest film might have done or chrono- 
logically string together short film glimpses of daily 
events, asmost of the early newsreels had done. It set 
out to re-create the whole pattern of work of the 
"drifters," andtopoint to the significance of the fish- 
,erman's service to the community and their dealings 
with it when they came home to sell their fish.° The 
film "humbly brought to the screen the labour of the 
North Sea herring catch from such an approach that the 
ordinary person was made to realize, probably for the 
first time, that a herring on his plate was no mere ac- 
cepted thing but the result of other men's physical toil 
and possibly courage. "7 

Grierson felt that the documentary was the use of 
film as a medium of expressing the possibilities of us- 
ang motion photography for what he termed "the creative 
treatment of actuality."8 This phrase indicated an in- 
terest in the equal stress.placed upon artistry and 
subject matter, Thedocumentary's purpose was to pro- 
ject the facts of life under a democracy and its method 
was to show man in relation to his institutions. It was 


this combination of social purpose and artistic experi- 
mentation that gave the British documentary tradition 


its strength and direction. Reality was its theme and 
the documentary maker was concerned with the methods 
of capturing a sense of reality upon the screen. No mat- 
ter what his techniques were, his purpose always remained 
that of informing and enlightening rather than simply 
entertaining. 

The government - sponsored documentary producers 
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were not the only group of documentary film makers, 
however, some documentary films had been produced 
under the sponsorship of private companies and public 
utilities. Forinstance, the major gas companies and the 
Petroleum Films Bureau made films on such subjects as 
housing, nutrition, education, and the control of insect 
pests. Many of the documentaries were often political 
expressions of discontent and were aimed at opening 
people's eyes to the conditions of the under-privileged, 
while many were purely scientific, in that they recorded 
and examined and nothing more. 

The British Commercial Gas Association sponsored a 
group of films that made up an important branch of the 
prewar documentary. These films covered a wide range 
of social problems that were examined in films such as 
HOUSING PROBLEMS, CHILDREN AT SCHOOL, THF 
SMOKE MENACE, and ENOUGH TO EAT, HOUSING 
PROBLEMS recorded the views of the slum-dwellers of 
Stepney on the slums. The use of the unrehearsed spot 
interview and revealing shots of the slums gave a stark 
effect to the film. CHILDREN AT SCHOOL was very 
blunt in its look at the appalling conditions of some of 
Britain's schools, THE SMOKE MENACE looked at the 
problems of industrial smoke in the cities, and ENOUGH 
TO EAT analyzed the diet of the nation which revealed 
the lack of public knowledge on elementary facts of food 
values and the dangers of malnutrition. 

The work of the documentarians in the nineteen- 
thirties was alive and recorded and expressed contem- 
porary thoughts on social problems in British society. 
A typeof film peculiar to Britain gradually evolved, and 
by the beginning of World War II, the documentary film 
had developed a tradition, and with it an unrivalled way 
of presenting a social argument. 

Grierson described the first principles of the docu- 
mentary when he said: 
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the realist documentary, with its streets and 
cities and slums and markets, and exchanges and 
factories, has given itself the job of making 
poetry where no poet has gone before it, and 
where no ends, sufficient for the purposes of 
art, are easily observed. It requires not only 
taste but alsoinspiration, which is to say a very 
laborious, a deep-seeing, deep-sympathizing 
creative effort indeed, 10 

In 1941, Carol Reed's feature production THE STARS 
LOOK DOWN was released, This was a look at a purely 
English situation with a fictionalized story. The film 
was based on the popular novel of the samc name by A, 
J. Cronin, This film pioneered the use of the realistic 
view of social problems in the entertainment film. 
Michael Redgrave was cast as David Fenwick, a young 
man froma Welsh mining family, eager to educate him- 
self inorder to be the instrument in improving the coal 
miners' lot, The film was quite grim, but it reflected 
the British film maker's desire for artistry as well as 
social criticism. The film undoubtedly was influenced 
by the documentary trend of John Grierson and his film 
messages, 

Cronin's deeply sympathetic stress ona socio-ecgnomic 
problem was expressed in the title of the novel which 
refers to the stars that looked down on the mining com- 
munities, but their light did not penetrate into the coal 
mines, whose farthest corners were illuminated only by 
electric lights or torches. The real subject of tne film 


however, was not the miner's sacrifice of working in the 
openair, but the worst hazard that he had to face. This 


dreaded part of his work. was the risk of working in a 
faulty seam. David Fenwick's father knew that the seam 
was risky to work inand that at any time the mine might: 
flood. He persuaded the miners to go out on strike a- 
gainst the orders of the union leader who backed down in 
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the face of the mineowners. After months of striking 
the miners were forced back to work in the seam in order 
that their families could live. The collapse of the seam 
was the climax of the film. David Fenwick in the mean- 
time had his ambitions to strengthen the labor union 
wrecked by his marriage to a vain girl who married him 
on the "rebound." When the collapse came, the mineowner 
died of aheart attack induced by guilt feelings and David's 
father was trapped and killed in the mine, An ironic 
twist to the story was that the mineowner died before 
he could produce the map that would locate the collapse. 
In the meantime David's wife deserted him forher former 
lover, 11 

The thread that was woven throughout the film was 
that whatever happens to the human element in this life, 
the stars continued tolookdown. The film has been de- 
scribed as Britain's greatest film by several writers, It 
set a standard for realism in the feature film that 
sharply defined the stolid spirit of the British miner. 
It was direct and forceful in expressing the "raw", un- 
relieved quiver of its maltreated, maltreating humanity 
. ...in behalf of man against the faults of economic 
systems as well as mining seams, "12 

The roots of a new British film movement were also 
found in the filming of THE STARS LOOK DOWN, This 
was the movement toward a concentration on the native 
subject inthe entertainment film. The emphasis on the 
actuality of real people and real danger continued on into 
the war years. It was the function of the British war- 
time documentaries to keep the nation informed of the 
progress of the war, and to provide a strengthened 
morale and unity of purpose for the British people. The 
emphasis of the documentary throughout the war, as 
might be expected, shifted from social criticism to the 
effects of the war onboth the home front and the direct 
encounters with the enemy. 13 
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After the war ended, the tradition of looking at the 
"actuality" of everyday living in Britain began to emerge 
ona greater scale in the entertainment film, The exam-, 
ination of the streets, factories, towns, and houses 
of grim, industrialized England in the entertainment 
film became an important means of social criticism. 
Young British authors and film makers struck at social 
problems of all kinds. Their work centered on the even 
larger theme of reality by showing the ugliness, fatalism, 
and regimentation of daily life. In the nineteen-thirties, 
many socially conscious gangster and depression films 
were made in the United States which showed the frus- 
trations, poverty, and injustices of the times. Theyhad 
made a tremendous impact on audiences. The British film 
of the nineteen-fifties also criticised the culture around 
it in much the same way by looking at the way people 
lived. 

Young film directors such as Tony Richardson and Karl 
Riesz generally did not write their own screenplays, but 
they used the stories of some of the new literary figures 
such as John Braine, John Osborne, and Alan Sillitoe. 
Films based on such works as ROOM AT THE TOP, SAT- 
URDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING, LOOK BACK IN 
ANGER, THE ENTERTAINER, THE LONELINESS OF 
THE LONG DISTANCE RUNNER, and D, H. Lawrence's 
SONS AND LOVERS gave the British film industry the 
position of being the most socially conscious of the 
world's film industries. There was a semidocumentary 
finish to these films whichhada background and environ- 
ment of modern British social problems. 

In the writings of these "Angry Young Men" a new type 
of "hero" emerged. This hero was the man who questioned 
everything accepted by his own society around him. He 
was not "an esthete floating off to his ivory tower of 
pure expression. ..nor the marxist type of...warrior... 
he was aman bred by existence in the twentieth century 
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to suspect everyone and everything. "14 This "new hero" 
was defined as being shaped by the depression of the 
aineteen-thirties, the horrors of the war, and the un- 
certainties of the cold war. He was a man alone caught 
in a dilemma which hardened him toward any abstract 
values. An interesting evaluation of these critics was 
formulated when it was said: 


The crucial difference between the Angry Young 
Men and the Beat Generation is that the former 
still care, the latter are beyond caring. The 

former seek some connection with the world of 
Insiders, for within that world of false appear- 
ances is a truth of social reality. The latter 
completely adjure the Square's world and seek to 
create anewreality, one in which vivid experience 
is everything, 15 

Asasource of cultural criticism, ROOM AT THE TOP 
was called "not just a film; it is anevent."16 Joe Lampton, 
an orphan, whohad received a cynical education in a 
German prison camp, came from a small Yorkshire in- 
dustrial town, Dufton, to a larger one, Warnely, to 
work as an accountant and to work his way up in the civil 
cervice. He seduced the daughter ofa wealthy self-made 
businessman. At the same time he carried on an ardent 
affair with Alice, an older married woman, The younger 
woman became pregnant, and by marrying her, Joe soc- 
ially found "room at the top." Alice killed herself, and 
when the young bride noticed Joe crying in the Rolls-Royce 
after the wedding exclaimed, "Darling, I believe you're 
sentimental after all!" 

The film centered around class, money and power and 
abou.t how sex, if used to get them, trapped the used. 
It told a story about people who were blatantly class- 
ridden in an absorbing manner. Joe Lampton was depicted 
as a simple man with a goal, and in the end he became a 
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sort of sympathetic hero, but one who had sacrificed 
his only satisfactory love affair for position. He was a 
man both more mature and at the same time more lost. 

Another type of hero was created in the British comedy 
films of the nineteen-fifties. This was an entirely dif- 
ferent working-classhero, Richard Hoggart said that he 
was the man that could still make people laugh in a gen- 
eration that laughed very little. He commented that this 
hero was a 


man witha pint of ale in the cruder cartoons and 
picture postcards. He is the real working-class 
hero, the cheerful, not the romantic, hero. He 
is a man somewhere above forty, who has had a 
few knocks and knows how to take them, not a 
handsome young man. 17 


On the British screen this man was, of course, Alec 
Guinness and later in the decade, PeterSellers. The film 
THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT was "multifariously, 
breathingly national."18 Guinness was portrayed as a 
young Englishman who had invented an ever-wearing and 
unsoilable white cloth. As the film's hero he was caught 
in the clutches of the economic system of Capital and 
Labor. Against this established system he ran up against 
the textile mill owners and the union leaders whose 
prosperity depended on white suits that wore out. Ina 
wonderful bit of symbolism at the down fall of the hero, 
Guinness leaned against a bas-relief of the figures of 
Labor and Capital clasping hands under the figure of 
Progress, It fell and the hero also fell and was knocked 
cold, The end of the film however, saw the survival not 
of the white suit, "but the indestructible amiability of 
the man in it, "19 

But perhaps SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING 
was the best example of the aggressive social criticism 
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of the contemporary British film. The movie depicted 
Arthur Seaton's coming of age and accepting adult res- 
ponsibility. The film was set entirely in working-class 
locations, and the hero was a Nottingham factory worker. 
The film was shown entirely from his point of view. The 
reality of working-class life was depicted as the de- 
humanization of industrialization. The idea of satis- 
faction or creativity in factory work was nonexistent 
and featherbedding was considered a part of the system? 
The workers were well paid and complacent, but Arthur 
didn't want to accept the value that his parents and 
fellow workers accepted. His spirit and vitality took 
the form of rebellion and he tried to tell himself that 
somehow his acceptance of contemporary conventions 
was somehow different. Arthur had an affair with a 
married woman, Brenda, but in the end picked Doreen, 
the young and proper girl. The film ended on a high note 
of intensity: as Doreenand Arthur stood in front of the 
new buildings of a housing project, and as Arthur threw 
a rock at one of them, Doreen asked "Why are you always 
throwing things?" Although Arthur was to be married 
there was the rebelliousness that remained within him. 
But 


what future can the hero have... but to fall into 
the stinking stupor of his parents, get drunk, 
quarrell with his wife, and resign himself to 
bringing up little working-class brats ?21 


For Doreen the rows and rows of new houses they stood 
in front of represented the "good life" that she sought, 
but for Arthur they seemed like "an octopus waiting to 
suck them in, "22 

In the nineteen-sixties, many British films continued 
the argument that the entire ethos of their society was 
becoming purely materialistic and that in a society in 
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which only wealth gave satisfaction, no man could ever 
feel secure in his status or centent with his lot in life. 
The heroes in several of these films apparently were in 
despair because their generation had been deprived of the 
opportunity to participate in a grand cause, 

Such films as A TASTE OF HONEY, THE LEATHER 
BOYS, LIFE AT THE TOP (a sequel to ROOM AT THE 
TOP), DARLING MORGAN and GEORGY GIRL all have 
brilliant moments and continued to show the British 
fondness for the social cameoin the comments that they 
made on several levels. 

The hero in MORGAN was a failure on both the personal 
and social level, with a complete lack of social conscious- 
ness, but in this he becomes a man of his times when 
judged by contemporary values in British society. 

This rootlessness and humanness was also apparent in 
ALFIE, the story of a lovable London cockney cad who 
believes that "it don't do to get dependent on anyone in 
this life." The title role was perfectly played by Michael 
Caine, whose performance conveyed quite effectively 
Alfie's resigned awareness of his rootlessness, Alfie 
knew enough about himself to admit that "I wish for once 
Icould do something goodin my dreams. It wouldn't cost 
me anything and it would give me a great deal of satis- 
faction," 

The British film thus has been an important source 
from which cultural criticism has been launched, but it 
is still partly an unknown quantity today because there 
continues to be uncertainty and disagreement as to the 


"hows" and "whys" of the value of the film and mass. 


communication as a whole, especially as it effects at- 
titudes and behavior. Louis Wirth, in a particularly 
penetrating analysis of mass communication and espec- 
ially the visualizing effect of the film wrote: 


Modern society exhibits two major aspects. On 
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the one hand, it consists of organized groups, 
ranging from informally constituted intimate 
groups of highly formalized organizations, such 
as the modern corporation, the union, the church, 
and the state, On the other hand, there are the 
the detached masses that are held together, if 
at all, by the mass media of communication.... 
It is upon these mass media, however, that to 
an ever increasing degree the human race depends 
to hold it together. Mass communication is 
rapidly becoming, if it is not already, the main 
framework of the web of social life.... 

In mass communication we.have unlocked a new 
social force as of yet incalculable magnitude. In 
comparison with all previous social means for 
building or destroying the world this new force 
looms as a gigantic instrument of infinite pos- 
sibilities for good or evil. It has the power to 
build loyalties and to undermine them, and thus 
by furthering or hindering consensus to affect 
all other sources of power. By giving people ac- 
cess to alternative views mass communication 
does of course open the door to the disintegration 
of all existing social solidarities, while it creates 
new ones, 


The British film appears to have accomplished this much. 
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TOWARDS A DIALECTICAL THEORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL ETHICS 


Ronald Levy 


Citrus College 


Plato, in Book VIII of the REPUBLIC, refers to the 
incident in Greek mythology where Lycaon, a king of 
Arcadia, decided to test the divinity of Zeus--who had 
visited him in mortal form--by serving him a stew con- 
taining the flesh of his son, Nyctimus. For this impiety, 
Zeus changed Lycaon into a wolf. Tradition further said 
that any man who ate human flesh would also be changed 
into a wolf, If, after nine years, he had not tasted hu- 
man flesh, he would become a man again. 

Plato, however, felt that the eating of human flesh 
was such a vicious act that one who once committed it 
would be more likely to be "hooked" onit than not. There- 
fore, says Plato, the wolfish impulses of the tyrant-- 
to consume, exploit, and""devour" his fellows--is some- 
thing, which once started, grows by leaps and bounds 
and tends to be irreversible. 

Thomas J. J. Altizer, inhis theological writings, part- 
icularly "The Sacred and the Profane" in RADICAL 
THEOLOGY AND THE DEATH OF GOD,! makes a plea 
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for the dialectical affirmation of the "profane" in op- 
position to the traditionally "sacred" affirmations of 
the Church. He feels that only as the Church reverses 
the tendency to go back to a "primordial Sacred"--ap- 
pealing for help to the power of God who is external to 
the present culture--canit ever come to grips with cur- 
rent world problems and reach an "eschatological End" 
greater than its Beginning. In reversing this tendecy, 
says Altizer, there would be possible a continuing dia- 
lectical opposition between the original Sacred and the 

radical Profane, leading to a reinterpretation of each 
in a far more meaningful way. The traditional "religious" 
goal of eliminating, or perhaps "devouring" the Profane 
in the attempt to return to the primordial Sacred, would 
be thereby rejected. 

What Altizer is saying is that the Church in the past 
has been concerned primarily, if not only, with the 
Sacred--that which belonged to, and in, the Church and 
pertained to holiness and the worship of God.The Profane, 
literally the PRO FANUM,--that which was outside the 
Temple--belonged just there, and should not only not be 
admitted into the Church, but should not even be the 
proper concern of the Church. 

Today, says Altizer, the goal of the Church is still a 
"religious" one, By a "religious" goal, he means the 
attempt to go BACKWARD and re-achieve a sacredness 
like that of the Garden of Eden at the time of man's 
"primordial Beginning."" To do this the profane world 
must notonly be excluded, but must also, like Lycaon's 
son, be devoured, or eliminated to expiate or test God 
and thereby help mankind to achieve a sinless condition 
again. 

Altizer feels that while this approach to life may have 
been applicable in times gone by--for example at the 
beginning of the Christian Era--it is no longer applicable 

today. Only by reversing this trend and looking forward 
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to the "eschatological End"--the end of Revelations-- 
can the Church fulfill its purpose today, This would mean 
ceasing to look to an external God as a source of power 
and turning to the "profane" community of men for new 
resources, 

This does not mean, however, to reject the Sacred for 
aworship of the Profane. What it means is to keepthe 
Profane AND the Sacred, which categorically oppose each 
other, in a dialectical opposition--an opposition where 
neither is ever destroyed or defeated but both are con- 
tinually in tension with each other. Through this tension 
of opposition, new power, new meaning, new values, and 
new vision develop. By means of all of these a new direc- 
tion towards an End GREATER than the Beginning would 
be achieved, This would be what Altizer calls an eschato— 
logical End. And in this new approach, the focus would 
be on the dialectical opposition between the Sacred and 
the Profane. To do this, the Church must leave the 
Temple--the hallowed sacredness--and go out into the 
"profane" community. In this sense it will have left God 
behind because in terms of a direction towards a eschato- 
logical End--an End greater than an original sinless 
Beginning--God is dead. 

It is the contention of this paper, that Education to- 
day--and perhaps for a good many years passed--is at 
the same kind of a crossroads as the one which Altizer 
describes for the Church, Itisa further contention that 
the present powerless and ineffective condition of 
Education in America is due, in part, to the fact that 
we devote our energies to protecting the "sacredness" 
of the academic tradition--attempting to RETURN to 
a condition of more pristine "discipline"--and in the 
process we "devour" the profane, but existential, 
humanness in which the problems of our world are im- 
bedded, leaving our power and energies seriously depleted 
by this "wolfish" procedure. 
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Finally, it would seem to follow from these two con- 
tentions that only a School which moves toward making 
the sacredness of its disciplines "incarnate" in the 
profaneness of the culture canever rise above its class- ~ 
ical and academic sacredness. In so doing it must cease | 
devouring the Profane, and cultivate it dialectically. 

In exploring these contentions, it is hoped that a series 
of ethical hypotheses may be developed by means of which 
present trends and directions in education can be evalu- 
ated. However, in order to arriveat such hypotheses, | 
several current trends in education will first beanalyzed. | 
By this cyclical process—analysis, hypothecation, evalu- 
tion, analysis, etc.--any body of educational material | 
could be continually revitalized. 

One of the most pervasive and rapidly growing trends 
in education today is the attempt to automate and ac- 
cerlerate the instructional program. Many agencies are 
attempting to promote this trend. Their idea is to re- 
duce, in some way, the number of years, as well as hours 
per year, required to complete one's schooling and also 
to achieve this goal with greater individual independence 
--that is with a minimum of hours of direct contact 
with an instructor. 

For this purpose teaching machines were at first 
developed, where the student could learn at his own pace 
and on his own time. Later on a combination of films, 
tapes, two-way communication with a "robot" instruc- 
tor, computer control, and colistered isolation in booths 
or carrels was developed. The underlying assumption was 
that formal schooling progresses at too slow a rate and, 
furthermore, not being able to "do it on his own" has 
not only held back the rate of progress of the student, 
but also increased the cost. Hence automation should 
lead to both acceleration and economy. 

Against this trend, a two-pronged "holy war" is being 
waged, On the one side, the Temple of Academic Rigor 
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resists this trend with a sacred fervor which is gradu- 
ally diminishing--particularly as those of the Temple 
are called on to write scripts for the tapes and films 
used, Nevertheless others of this Temple hold fast to 
the idea of the sacredness of the length of time devoted 
to certain phases of the educative process, as well as 
to the desirability of having the "neophyte" be in the 
direct presence of the "high priest." 

On the other side, but equally aligned against auto- 
mation, is the Cult of the Individual--formerly called 
the Cult of Child-Centeredness. Worshipers at this 
shrine maintain the sacredness of individuality. It is the 
individual student who must be educated, say they, and 
he must not be sacrificed to a cold, impersonal machine, 
even if it is a man-made one, They fight against the 
mechanization of the automated curriculum, saying that 
even at his own pace, this procedure violates the students' 
individuality. They also oppose the separation of student 
from teacher and the consequent lack of personal warmth 
which would be present in the small classes of twelve 
or fifteen students which they recommend. 

Now the "religious" worshipers on each side, as well 
as the more or less Mammon worshipers who promote 
the trend, are equally "wolfish" in their desire to 
eliminate certain "profane" aspects of the humanness 
of the student. They are all three out to devour anti- 
intellectualism or irrationality--no Dionysian rites or 
absurdities are permitted! The Mammonites and Indiv- 
idualists are alsocertainly out to destroy the "profane- 
ness" of the anonymous crowd, And the Academicians 
will not tolerate any serious or "profane" deviations 
from the accepted academic rituals of examinations, 
tests, papers, grades, lectures, etc. 

It would seem that each of these graups of "worshipers" 
has a point. But in devoting their energies to mutual 
annihilation or to cooperatively devouring the education- 
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ally profane, they have become completely out of tune 
with the profane world--which is not at all sacred or 
interested in a "religious" return--and is quietly deve- 
loping enough power to completely exterminate itself, 
leaving the Temples and Cults only the comfort that 
theyhave "gone down" carrying out the will of a God (or 
Gods) who are dead! 

To develop a sacred-profane dialectic, the "priests" 
might well leave their Houses of Sacred Worship and give 
their energies to an empathetic inquiry into, and part- 
icipationin, the affairs out of the Temple--the Profane. 
If this were to be done, the Academicians might in the 
fashion of Jerome Bruner--with his Center for Cognative 
Studies2 and his studies of the Cognative Process3 as 
related to curriculum development in grades 1 - 12, -- 
inquire into the nature of anti-intellectualism and 
irrationality. They might look for ways of determining 
when acceleration is desirable--and whenit is not. They 
might study the effects of the carrel-based approach 
on the learner and to what extent his ANOMIE is effec- 
tive or destructive in the progress of his learning. 

The Individualists might study the individual as an 
element of a larger population. Using the science of 
sociometry, they might investigate the social atoms of 
the individuals in the soil of a larger learning context to 
see what the effect of the large mass is on the individual. 
They might also see how buildings and furniture, lights 
and sound equipment, could be designed to more effec- 
tively handle various-sized populations of individuals. 
This would necessitate departing from the typical 
"ecclesiastical" architecture which is the design of most 
Temples of Learning, bothas to over-all campus and to 
classroom. * As Henry Steele Commager says, "Ivy may 
NOT be necessary!"'4 If so, the bookstore and beer stube, 
in all their profanity, may make an excellent oppostion 
against which to pose the educationally sacred. 
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Finally the Mammonites might well consider, if they 
left their pillared Halls of Marble. what really is the 
best use of our dollars and material assets education- 
wise? Why accelerate the learning of one who is to die 
ina global holocaust? If we are interested in efficiency 
and economy. toward what end is the efficiency to be 
directed, and what, except time and money, are worthy 
of economy? Can we leave the time-honored "sacred" 
ways of financing our educational system? Is the educa- 
tional product a commodity to be bought by those who 
can pay, so that the most and best goes to the most 
affluent. as Kenneth Clark5 and Harold Hodgkinson® say 
is the case today? Or is it a service to be somehow pro- 
vided for all? If so. how is this service to be distributed? 

These and similar questions can only be investigated 
by leaving the Sacred Temples of the Gods of a bygone 
age and dialectically interacting with the profane com- 
munity, the members of which have all but given up hope 
of ever seeing any future--other than their own educa- 
tional annihilation at the hands of the "priesthood," 


A second trend in education, where the dialectic is 
almost completely lacking, is the War on Poverty--in 
particular that aspect of it which is attempting to 
eliminate slums, cultural deprivation, and all varieties 
of ethnic discrimination, Here the worshipers of the 
Sacred ride in with shining hygienic armor to eradicate 
the impoverished slum and the unequal treatment of its 
residents, They would integrate Poor with Rich, Black 
with White--and in so doing "devour," what Oscar Lewis 
calls the culture of poverty and the self-respect of the 
black, or other type, of ethnic group member. This 
approach to social problems is a somewhat more complex 
version of the old melting pot theory, according to which 
all our diverse ethnic groups should be melted and alloyed 
soas to form a homogeneous "metal" in which all major 
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differences would be eliminated, 

Now this approach is based on several "sacred" assump- 
tions, according to Kenneth Clark, in DARK GHETTO, 7 
Some of these assumptions are: (1) that children from 
the lower classes need a different kind vf education from 
children of the middle class; (2) that culturally deprived 
children cannot be expected to master the necessary 
tools of learning adequately, due to the absence of books 
and other instruments of cultural stimulation from their 
homes; (3) that IQscores can adequately predict success 
in school, These assumptions MAY have satisfactory 
validity in the "sacred" areas of middle-class education, 
But in the "profane" slum, these assumptions have the 
effect of creating a self-fulfilling prophesy which es- 
sentially "devours" whatever humanness may exist there. 
If the lower classes--the culturally deprived--cannot 
learn academic skills, then they should be given a dif- 
ferent kind of education— probably of a vocational nature, 
say the "priests." But the methods and materials used 
in such programs are so inappropriate to the slum area 
child, that he is GUARANTEED not to be able to learn 
by means of them. Furthermore, his teachers, by and 
large, "know" from his color, his IQ, his ethnic origin, 
his economic level. etc., thathe CANNOT learn. There- 
fore the prophecy that he WILL NOT learn is easily ful- 
filled, andhe is therefore assigned to a lower curricular 
track. He will, therefore, be only qualified for lower 
level jobs paying inadequate salaries for even his neces- 
sary living costs, This, then, "proves" another prophetic 
statement--namely that the poor, the dark-skinned, the 
culturally deprived CANNOT (or do not desire to) take 
care of themselves financially. Hence politically con- 
trolled funds are continually needed to "take care of" 
these citizens in return for which they are asked to 
mobilize their votes in favor of the "right" candidates 
for office who can then "dip" into these funds more un- 
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restrictedly due to the lowered educational level and 
helpless insecurity of their constituencies. 

The goals of the War on Poverty are really "sacred" 
and "religious" ones--in spite of the fact that such goals 
are not always explicitly and clearly stated. For the war 
would, in theory, attempt to "middle-classize" the slum- 
--eliminating poverty, discrimination, sub-standard 
housing, and all the more violent forms of delinquency 
and crime. This would, of course, make of the sluma 
replica of the American Dream which we are so fond of 
telling about in school, but which no adult really believes, 
and which is no more achievable than a return to the 
Garden of Eden. Furthermore in its implied attempt to 
return to this primordial socio-economic state, it wipes 
out and "devours" any positive values or humanness which 
may exist in slums or in any other ethnic group culture. 
And it guarantees this by keeping the slum-dweller in a 
state of inhuman dependence on the Sacred Powers-That- 
Be. 

In contrast to this procedure, if the Sacred Priesthood 
were to enter the "profane" slum dialectically--not 
"eradicatively"--an entirely different approach would 
be necessary. 

(1) All the skills and know-how of the social scientific 
Sacred would be mobilized in a crash program to educate 
ALL of the "profane" poor to the highest level of their 
ability. 

(2) The stigmatization of the "sacred" IQ tests would 
be replaced by increased self-awareness and personal 
security, developed through the use of instruments which 
would reveal attitudes, self-concepts, and other per- 
tinent aspects of the personality structure. The revel- 
ation of suchitems to students and their teachers would 
greatly enhance the learning of skill subjects as well as 
leading the way tohealing the scars of years of "wolfish" 
treatment by the educational "priesthood." From such 
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investigations, clues for the development of methods 
which would be particularly applicable to the slum-area 
child in his own "profane" social context could be 
developed. 

(3) Job and economic rehabilitation would call for the 
"sacred" minions of the outer culture to come in and 
develop IN THE CONTEXT of the "profane" slum, ways 
of building economic self-sufficiency, rather than per- 
petual dependency. 

(4) Studies would be made of the "profane" slums-- 
similar to those of Oscar Lewis® and Kenneth Clark?-- 
in the attempt to discover and appreciate those values 
which have contributed positively to the life of slum- 
area citizens, The assumption might well be that certain 
aspects of slum area existence might contribute to the 
enrichment of the larger "sacred" culture, 

In this way Sacred and Profane would be again opposed, 
not as ina war where the victor eliminates the vanquished, 
but rather ina dialectical tension where each contributes 
to the enhancement of the other for the ultimate 
achievement of a greater whole, 

The final trend in education to be examined is the con- 
tinual war over the education of teachers. In this war, 
there are, again, two opposing factions which have so 
monopolized the attention of the public that we are not 
aware that eachis destructive of the Profane in its own 
"religious" way. And the taste of human flesh, in this 
case both of the teachers themselves and of their stu- 
dents, is, at once, so camouflaged and satisfying that 
rarely are we allowed to be aware that any other "diet" 
could be possible, 

The oldest of the conflicting parties in this struggle 
are the Knight Templars of the Holy Content. Since the 
trivium and quadrivium of the Roman and Greek schools, 
education has supposedly had as its purpose the attain- 
ment of competence in a necessary body of essential 
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subjects which composed the Holy Content of education. 
Teachers, therefore, were trained by making them 
passable experts in the lower levels of these subjects. 
This approach to education was perpetuated with little 
change until the Twentieth Century, when modern psy- 
chology came on the scene, At this time, the other party 
of the War, the Wardens of the Temple of Educational 
Methodism, was born, This equally "religious" group 
attempted to eliminate most of the requirements in 
teacher education programs which specified courses of 
academic content. It was necessary to produce teachers 
in a much greater number, and besides hadn't Froebel 
and Rousseau said that a teacher needed only to hinder 
hindrances and let the student unfold naturally like a 
flower? As a result, academic content was largely re- 
placed by courses exposing prospective teachers to, and 
training them in, METHODS of instruction. Since the 
1930's these two opponents have lashed out at each other 
at regular intervals. Atone time the Holy Content wor- 
shipers would have the upper hand. At another, the 
Methodists. But at no time was it ever clearly pointed 
out that both groups were violating the humanness of 
both students and teachers in their unrealistic neglect 
of the personalities of both. And in their failure to take 
due account of the needs of those who were living in the 
"profane" extra-school culture, they perpectuated the 
"religious" attitude of the bygone ages. This led them 
to feel that learning should take place in Sacred Temples 
of knowledge. And as their learning was disseminated 
throughout the "profane" community, the community, 
or that part of it which was worth saving, would become 
less profane. This would bring it closer to those past 
ages of sanctity, when Plato's Academy existed and true 
learning and wisdom were objects of sacred worship. It 
is interesting that each of these factions barked back 
to Plato as their paragon of sacred educational virtue- 
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-one by reason of this method, and the other by reason 
of his insistence on essential content, 

The two sides of this war still go on and are aided and 
abetted by local taxpayers' groups or politicians of var- 
ious stripes. However, this opposition is not a dialectical 
one, since both sides would eliminate, if they could, not 
only the other contender, but particularly the "profane" 
aspects of the outside community which seem to produce 
so many apathetic and intractible students, These stu- 
dents are just as difficult to deal with whether the 
teacher is trained in "Methodism" or "Contentism," 

In order that education today may look toward achieving 
and Altizer-like "greater eschatological End"'--far gre- 
ater than even the sacredness of ancient Athens--the 
"priests" of both sides of the war must leave their 
temples of content ritual and methodolistic liturgy and 
go out into the Profane. When this is done in an em- 
pathetic and inquiring fashion, they will find, as did 
Combs in his Perceptual View of Teacher Preparation, 
that the emphasis must be neither on content nor method, 
but rather on THE SELF, 


It is this human self--of both teacher and student-- 
which has been "devoured" in the war over content and 
method, To escape this tyranny, teacher education could 
well make its top priority the development for the 
teacher of a well-atuned and positively-considered self. 
The teacher—instead of being an insecure or compulsive 
personality. crossly underpaid and overworked, who more 
oftenhides from, than understands, himself--should be 
a person of ccep purpose and self-understanding. This 
would require that the primary and continuing experience 
for all teachers, during and after their training, would 
be one or more seminars where groups of teacher 
trainees, along with teachers on the job, could explore 
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to the fullest their own personal meaning under the 
guidance of a clinical expert. 

The teacher, then, would become more adequately 
human, His personality--so often considereda "profane" 
aspect of curriculum by "sacred" programs of teacher 
education--would be a central focus of the curriculum 
along with, and continually opposed to, the other "sacred" 
curricular items, such as the very necessary studies in 
greatideas and trends of thought which have motivated 
men of all times. 

Since he is now a PART of the curriculum he becomes 
an instrument for learning. He, therefore, knows how 
to understand and USE himself as an instrument to in- 
duce his pupils to learn in a similar way. Of course, he 
will need contact with young learners from the beginning 
of his training. But he will not just see them in the 
Sacred Temples. He willbe eager to see, and study, and 
be involved with them in all the areas of the "profane" 
outer community--where learning heretofore so much 
more strongly reinforced. 

Possessing a clear knowledge of himself in all of his 
human "profaneness," he will dare to demand for him- 
self and his charges those physical and intellectual 
necessities which lead to a greater and deeper human- 
ness, He will not tolerate the "wolfish" marauding of 
the administrative or political hierarchies, And he will 
not be cowed when the "profane" matters of necessary 
salaries, equipment, and intellectual freedom and 
brought up. He will see the necessity of maintaining the 
continual dialectic of these "profanities" with the 
"sacredness" of classical learning for the greater 
achievement and meaning of both. He will resist all 
attempts to abrogate and destroy "profane" rights of 
teachers as members of the outer community. But he 
will also respect the sanctity of honored ideas and dis- 
cipline. He will be a continual agent of, and for, their 
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continuing dialectical opposition. 

Having analyzed three current educational trends ac- 
cording toasomewhat Platonic-Altizer set of concepts, 
what hypotheses may be abstracted for use in the body 
of educational ehtics? 

(1) No adequate system of educational ethics can be 
formulated along a single dimension of the culture. That 
is, the "oughts" of education cannot be lined up in a 
hierarchy of values according to the degree to which they 
lead to progress towards a SINGLE goal--be that goal 
individual knowledge, or social progress, or any other. 
Problems in educational ethics are essentially problems 
in human behavior and are therefore complex and dia- 
lectical. They must be understood and analyzed in this 
light. 

(2) Thedestruction of any aspect of our on-going cul- 
tural conflict is automatically not an educationally de- 
fensible.one. To do so would be to destroy the dialectic 
and as a result automatically limit the "eschatological 
End" which could thereby be achieved. 

(3) Dialectical opposition is not identical with anni- 
hilating conflict. The first flourishes on, and is chal- 
lenged by, increased opposition and as a result becomes 
more stable. The second is threatened by increased op- 
position and by it is ultimately destroyed. 

(4) The Sacred-Profane dialectic must be maintained 
if education is to achieve its necessary purposes today. 
And educational development, technique, method, or 
procedure which increases this process is ethically de- 
fensible, That which reduces it is not. 

(5) The educational enterprise is, in essence, neither 
good or bad--desirable or undesirable. It is only in the 
existential dynamics of such an enterprise that we can 
evaluate it ehtically. 

(6) Since itis the matrix of operating forces which 
carries educational values, it is within the matrix-- 
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WITHIN the dialectical opposition--that one must look 
; to solve educational dilemmas. Therefore any recourse 
to outside forces, or "Gods," is useless and self- 
defeating. Such attempts in an educational enterprise 
cannot produce ethical goods. 

The above hypotheses are just that--statements of 
and educational ethics which can potentially be true or 
false. They arose from the analysis of the three educ- 
ational trends described above. What validity they have 
will be determined only as they are used in the future to 
analyze other educational enterprises, 
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PROBABILITY -- THE ONLY RATIONABLE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION? 


John T. Zepper 
The University of New Mexico 


In the opinion of this writer, much confusion exists 
among teacher education programs in America because 
of the lack of a theoretical rationale for the construction 
of these programs. The commentator at the 1963 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
symposium entitled ''Basic Rationale for the Education 
of Teachers--Three Views,"' Father Charles F. Donovan, 
came to the same conclusion after the three views had 
been presented, 


When we talk about rationales of teacher educ- 
ation, we are talking about philosophy? We could 
be, The term could be used synonymously, but it 
seems to me in the present general context or 
discussion and the on- going argument about 
teacher education, and to a large extent, this 
morning's discussions, the focusis not primarily 
on philosophy, but on patterns and processes, 
(Donovan, p. 46) 


Any discussion or textbook on teacher education must 
deal with the philosophical dimensions of teacher educ- 
ation programs as well as the practical. 

The purpose of teacher education can be quite simply 
stated--it exists to prepare mature human beings to 
educate less mature humans. This seems to be less than 
a deep philosophical statement on the surface. But it is 
obviously true that if you have a teacher education pro- 
gram at all, it must result in an individual ready to teach 
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effectively. Since everyone cannot teach well, we have 
various programs designed to educate teachers on many 
levels of technical and professional competence. All is 
not finished as yet, because we must have a rationale 
for the purpose for teacher education. How can we just- 
ify having teacher education at all? 

Current educa cional research and the historical deve- 


lopment ox the field of teaching at all levels give us no 
sure answer to the reasons for special, or any, prepar- 
ation for teachers. Therefore, this writer believes that 
we cannot turn to the traditional, absolute-oriented 
philosophies for a rationale. The "cult of certainty" 
cannot give us a sure reason for educating teachers as 
empirical and historical studies have demonstrated. But 
it seems that we are judging these philosophies from the 
experimentalists' theory of the verification of truth in 
experience which is not consistent with the frame of 
reference of these ontological views, The above position 
must be demonstrated without reference to experience, 

Although "good" practice is always related to "good" 
theory, "good" theory may not be translatable into prac- 
tice, Since education is a practical art according to Adler, 
Hutchins, et, al., theory must give certainty to practice 
to have any meaning for education, We have already dem- 
onstrated that theory may not be applicable to practical 
situations or at least will vary according to the situation 
(this latter position is acceptable to the philosophical 
construct of Adler, p. 226; "... Problems of policy and 
problems of practice cannot be philosophically solved, 
for on both of these levels the problems are constituted 
by accidental factors and contingent circumstances."): 
therefore, the practical problems of education and 
teacher education eliminate the philosophies of certainty 
as a source for theoretical rationale. 

This writer believes that the only philosophical ration- 
ale vossible for teacher education is probability. How- 
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ever, betore probabili:. can be accepted as the rationale 
tor teacher education, it must be demonstrated that the 
inductive method cannot give us certainty in the theory- 
practice relationship. To accomplish this task, let us 
use a logical argument. 

Since all teachers use phonics in teaching reading, 
the teachers in school X teach phonics in reading. 

If we were able to empirically demonstrate our premise, 
then the inference would be valid. But consider the 
following: 
Since the teachers in system X (some of the 
teachers in the U.S.A.) teach phonics in reading, 
ALL teachers in the U.S.A. teach phoncis in 
reading. 
Even if we were able to demonstrate empirically our 
premise, it is obvious that the conclusion is invalid be- 
cause it is of a more universal application than the 
premise. Since we can never completely verify any uni- 
versal educational premise ina single instance by empir- 
ical means, our inductive sciences cannot give certainty 
in practical situations. This now leaves probability as 
the only acceptable means of establishing a coherent 
philosophy of the theory-practice relationship. 

Philosophically this position must turn to the exper- 
imentalism of John Dewey, because Dewey has consis- 
tently demonstrated that probability is basic to his 
philosophy of education. 


. Bishop Butler declared that probability is 
the guide of life; but few philosophers have been 
courageous enough to avow that philosophy can be 
satisfied with anything that is merely probable. 
The customs dictated by tradition and desire had 
claimed finality and immutability. Theyhad claimed 
to give certain and unvarying laws of conduct. 
(Dewey, 1957, p. 21) 
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. . Act, but at your own peril, Judgment and 
belief regarding actions to be performed can never 
attain more than a precarious probability. ... 


Practical activity deals with individualized and 
unique situations which are never exactly duplicable 
and about which, accordingly, no complete assurance 
is possible. . . . (Dewey, 1960, p. 6) 


We have seen how the oposition between knowing 
and doing, theory and practice, has been abandoned 
in the actual enterprise of scientific inquiry, how 
knowing goes forward by means of doing. We have 
seenhow the cognitive quest for absolute certainty 
by purely mental means has been surrendered in be- 
half of search for a security, having a high degree 
of probability, by means of preliminary active 
regulation of conditions. (Dewey, 1960, p. 290) 


The lesson of probability holds for all forms of 
activity as trulyas for the experimental operations 
of science, andeven more poignantly and tragically. 
(Dewey, 1960, p. 290) 


Dewey relied heavily upon (real) inductive probability, 
but he did not systematically develop this concept in a 
metaphysical sense, Therefore, it is necessary to ex- 
amine reality, including the educational world, based 
upon probability. First, probability assumes a world of 
RANDOMNESS, This means that the world is not a tel- 
eological system, i.e., aworld witha built-in, naturally 
predetermined or supernaturally determined purpose. 
Thus the world is one of complete FREEDOM of infinite 
possibilities. When a c'ild is born, the possibilities of 
becoming the President o“ the U.S,A., amedical doctor, 
a teacher, or a truck criver are all present. Try to 
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determine with certainty the occupation, intelligence, 
personality, etc. of a second-old infant. Deductive 
philosophies (through mental processes) and inductive 
philosophies (through intelligence tests) cannot tell us 
with certainty the intelligence or potentiality of any 
individual. | 

This random world is also a world of CHANGE, for an 
infinite series of possibilities connotes a continuing 
series of infinite actions which are both dependent and 
independent (Cournot, pp. 204, 230). These worldy re- 
lations develop amid constant change which varies from 
very rapid to very slow, but there is always change even 
though we may not be able to observe that change. As 
we view a picture on the television tube, it seems as if 
we have a constant picture. But if we were able to be 
more discerning in our observations, we would determine 
the constant change of electrical impulses. The same 
would be true for an electrical light fixture as well as 
for seemingly stable periods of history, c.f., the Middle 
Ages. To know the world of the past and future, the 
historian and the prognosticator must turn to inferences 
from observed data. Therefore, both history and prog- 
nostication are similar in that they are both based on 
probability rather than certainty. Inferences in history 
have, ingeneral, agreater degree of probable truth than 
in predication because of the nature and extent of data 
upon which conclusions are built. Each inference is 
evaluated by its relation to an acceptable degree of 
probable error in the conclusion itself. The higher the 
probable error, theless credence given to the inference. 

If this random worldis accepted as real, specific pro- 
grams for teacher education can base their rationale 
only in terms of probability. 


A final partial solution, and in my opinion the 
most significant, is to be found in reawakening 
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concern for the purposes of education. Frequently, 
we teachers go to class without a real awareness of 
the specific purpose that class period is to serve. 
Similarly, institutions frequently fail to determine 
why there should be a school, why there should be 
a college, why there should be a particular cur- 
riculum, why there should be particular courses, or 
why courses should be organized the way they are. 
If school men, at alllevels, wouldhonestly ask them- 
selves, what are the real purposes we seek to serve? 
Much of the tension, conflict and apprehension which 
pervade education would disappear. For once we 
concern ourselves with purposes, we face the pro- 
blem of how these purposes are to be achieved. Such 
an inquiry will reveal that many of our activities are 
moribund and it will reveal others which are now 
scarcely thought of. (Mayhew, p. 24) 


In the above paragraph, Dr. Mayhewhas clearly identified 
the problem facing educators. Earlierin this paper THE 
purpose for teacher education was presented. Ideally the 
purposes which our end product should achieve in the 
education of the immature should be presented now, but 
in a random world there is no complete certainty about 
the purposes for teacher education. Therefore, this 
writer proposes anorganic probability method of deter- 
mining purposes to make possible the reconciliation of 
conflicting plans of teacher education. 

To reunite the aspects of teacher education (general 
education, special education, and professional education) 
in an educational world of probability, it is necessary to 
consider these aspects as being organically realted to 
the whole process with an optimum functional relation- 
ship existing among these aspects in every specific time 
and place, but which can only be determined within the 
limits of probability. Parposes for general education, 
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special education, and professional education can be 
framed on a number of levels: by the students, by in- 
dividual course instructors, by colleges of education, 
by institutions, by professional organizations, by boards 
of education, by national committees and governments 
or by international groups. Which of these levels has 
valid purposes? Ina random world, all have the possibility 
of being valid; therefore, an organic balance between 
the multitude of educational purposes is necessary. The 
writer maintains that there are many ways by which this 
balance can be accomplished, but all of the possible 
approaches must have one thing in common—organicisity* 
Many institutions have championed the all-university 
approach to determining purposes and programs for 
national curriculum committee determine the purposes 
teacher education as having greater possibilities for 
DEVELOPING a well-balanced program. Statistically 
the theory of probability lends no credence to this claim, 
for all approaches to program development have an in- 
finite possibility of being organic. This means that 
whether the dean of a college of education, a committee 
within the college, an all-university committee, or a 
national curriculum committee determine the purpose 
or program, each has the possibility of balancing the 
program. Although this must be assumed to be true in 
practice as well as in theory, it seems obvious that the 
local situation must have the highest probability of 
organicisity, because it is neither the smallest level of 
purpose setting (the individual) nor the largest (National 
or International). 
. . But while the viewof a visitor from a found- 

ation or an editorial office has broad perspective, 

it is always just a bit out of focus. Like the view 

from a jet airplane flying at 40,000 feet, it takes 

in alot of landscape but sees nothing in clear detail. 
Perhaps the same lack of sharp focus is charac- 
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teristic of the view from the U. S. Office of 
Education Association, and the larger graduate 
school of education and, if so, it may help to explain 
the differences of opinion that frequently develop 
between teachers on the one hand and administrators, 
writers, and editors on the other. 


*Organicisity is the state of being in organic balance, 
that is, the reconciling of parts into a functionally 
interdependent whole. 


The classroom teacher who never gets out of the 
classroom suffers from a different kind of visual 
defect, namely myopia. He sees his own classroom 
clearly, but lacks perspective because he has too 
little understanding of the problems faced by a 
million other teachers in as many different class- 
rooms. (Woodring, pp. 26-27) 

By accepting this position, the sphere of purpose deter- 
mination has been limited to the dean, the college of 
education, and the all-university approach. Under proper 
conditions any of these three will work well. If the dean 
is like Dr, John Dewey, an educator who integrated the 
necessary aspects of teacher education, an individual 
would work; if not, a well-trained and balanced faculty 
in the college of education would be desirable; if this 
condition did not exist, then we would turn to the all- 
university approach. Since there are few individuals of 
Dewey's caliber and the volume of knowledge has advanced 
so much since his time, the individual approach holds 
less probability for an organic program than the other 
two. A balanced faculty within a college of education 
wouldhold greater promise for organicisity in a teacher 
education program than an all-university approach, be- 
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cause the less complex the system, the greater the 
probability of a law to cover the majority of situations 
in the program and the more flexible the program is to 
fit constantly changing conditions, This conclusion does 
NOT statistically bind particular institutions to the 
college of education approach, because local conditions 
may make the individual or the all-university approach 
more successful. Furthermore, this conclusion lacks 
the most important ingredient for a FUNCTIONING 
teacher education program regardless of the method of 
program development -- the human element. Probability 
as the ONLY criterion for programs tends to dehumanize 
statistically teacher education. Whether a program has 
been developed by a dean, a college faculty, an all- 
university committee, oramachine, itisstill necessary 
to put this program into action. Action in the education 
of teachers requires human beings, each with his own 
purposes; therefore, our procedure must involve as many 
as are teachers of teachers as possible. Involved interest 
is demanded for the implementation of and support for 
any particular program. In the words of Dewey, 


. . it must be said that the democratic principle 
requires that every teacher should have some 
regular and organic way in which he can, directly or 
through representatives democratically chosen, 
participate in the formation of the controlling aims, 
methods and materials of the school of which he is 
apart. (Dewey, 1958, p. 63) 


Since instructors in general education and the specialized 
disciplines as well as those in professional education 
teach pre-service and public school teachers, they must 
become involved in the planning of programs so that 
they will be more effective in the preparation of teachers 
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for the schools of the nation, Although there are some 
doubters and critcs of this position, 


In the opinion of this writer, the enthusiasts for 
all-university planning and control of teacher edu- 
ation are merely glossing over with honeyed words 
the weakness of the position they have accepted for 
education. Engineering does not have its curriculum 
constructed and controlled by an all-university 
council on engineering education, Neither does com- 
merce. And certainly not medicine, law, or dentistry. 
Why should education? (Hutson, p. 482) 


The organic probability rationale gives educators a 
humanized statistical theory in support of the all- 
university approach for the formulation and implement- 
ation of teacher education programs. 
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A COMPARISON OF BERTRAND RUSSELL AND 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD ON EDUCATION 


by Hilmar Wagner 


The most ambitious efforts to establish the found- 
ations of mathematics appeared in PRINCIPIA MATH- 
EMATICA written from 1910-13. The co-authors of these 
three volumes, Bertrand Russell and Alfred North 
Whitehead, had many common interests and some 
similarity in educational background, yet were very 
different in many of their values and beliefs. The purpose 
of this paper is to consider the lives and views of these 
two authors from a historical point and from their 
writings in the field of Education. 

HISTORICAL RELATION 

Both Russell and Whitehead were born in England, 
Whitehead in 1861 at Ramsgate, Kent, and Russell 
eleven years later in 1972 at Richmond Park, London. 
Aside from co-authoring PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA, 
another close tie between the two was their alma mater, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Whitehead specialized in 
mathematics and became a fellow of Trinity College. 
Russell went into residence at Trinity College in 1890, 
obtained a first class with distinction in philosophy, and 
was elected a fellow there in 1895. From Cambridge 
Whitehead went to University College, the University 
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College, the University of London, where he taught 
mathematics and served as dean of science and then to 
Harvard University in 1924, where he was a professor of 
philosophy until his death in 1947, From Trinity College 
Russell went to Paris in 1894 as anattache at the British 
Embassy, to Berlin in the same year to study philosophy, 
to China in 1920 to lecture on philosophy at the Peiping 
University, and to the United States in 1938 where he 
taught at many of the leading universities. The many 
gaps in the above sequence of dates were filled with the 
writing of scores of books and articles and lecturing and 
broadcasting throughout the world. He served six months 
in prison for writing a pacifist article, andlater started 
aschool for young children. Russell came into the news 
again in 1963 when he sided with Christine Deeler during 
the "Profumo" scandal. His most recent publicity came 
when "he conceived the idea of holding a 'mock court' to 
try President Johnson and prominent members of the 
United States Cabinet for what Russell calls their 'war 
crimes' in Vietnam." (8) 

So much has been written about these two celebrated 
men thatit is at times difficult to separate fact from 
fiction, especially in Russell's case. It appears that) 
upon settling at Harvard, Whitehead maintained a rather 
normal life in which one of his greatest fights was with 
what he termed the "curse of departmentalization. "(10) 
Whitehead was constantly trying for an understanding of 
interdependence among the various disciplines. He and 
Mrs. Whitehead entertained hundreds of young students 
with many informal talks in their modest apartment. 

A study of Russell's life contains many complexities. 
His writings show that he turned his attention from 
science and philosophy to an active interest in social 
and political science durin World War I. Kneale gives an 
excellent resume of some of Russell's activities: 
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After World War I broke out he took an active 


in the part No Conscription fellowship. He was 
fined 100 pounds as the author of a leaflet criti- 
cizing a sentence of two years on a conscientious 
objector. His library was seized to pay the fine... 
His college deprived him of his lectureship. He was 
offered a post at Harvard University, but was 
refused apassport. He intended to give a course of 
lectures (published in the U.S. as POLITICAL IDEALS 
in 1918) but was prevented by the military 
authorities. In 1918 he was sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment for a pacifist article he had written 
in the TRIBUNAL, His excellent INTRODUCTION TO 
MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY (1919) was written 
in prison, (3) 


Russell's appointment to teach philosophy at the College 
of the City of New York was cancelled in 1940 because 
of his view on morality. In 1952 he was divorced for 
the third time and shortly after that married his fourth 
wife (at the age of eighty! ). The latest publication by 
Russell which this writer can find listed is entitled HAS 
MAN A FUTURE?, published in 1961. 
RUSSELL AND WHITEHEAD ON EDUCATION 

In 1666 Leibniz spoke of logic as a universal science, 
embracing the principles underlying all others. This 
logicistic thesis hold that mathematics is a branch of 
logic; however, the thesis that all of mathematics is 
reducible to logic alone is due to Russell. Leibniz 
attempted to deduce from foundamental laws of logic 
the basic propositions of his system, namely that the 
human mind was unable to bridge the gap between the 
truths of reason and truths of fact. He held that the 
aim of human science was to order knowledge so that it 
approximates as far as possible to the ideal deductive 
system. The foundation for these thoughts was laid in 
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his CHARACTERISTICA UNIVERSALIS, Later Russell 
and Whitehead in PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA combined 
symbolic logic and the investigation of the foundations 
of mathematics. Wehl remarked that in PRINCIPIA 
MATHEMATICA "mathematics is no longer founded on 
logic, but on a sort of logician's paradise."(9) The 
empiricist doctrine of holding that only the truths of 
logic can be necessary leads to problems about the status 
of mathematical truths. Bertrand Russell supports 
mathematics as a branch of formal logic, containing no 
symbols that cannot be defined in logical symbolisms. 
This theory was adopted by Russell from Frege's thesis 
that arithmetic is a branch of logic--all the terms of 
arithmetic can be defined with the aid of logical terms 
only and all the theorems of arithmetic can be probed 
from logical axioms only. Frege's thesis was extended 
by Russell to the whole of mathematics and came to be 
known as logicism. Church (1) tells of this adaptation: 


The theory of types as a means of avoiding the 
inconsistency of such a system of Frege's. . .was 
first put into satisfactory form by Russell in a 
paper of 1908 and on this basis the detailed logicistic 
development of a large part of mathematics is in 
the three volumes of Whitehead and Russell's 
PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA, Thus Whitehead and 
Russell succeeded where Frege failed. 


In SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD, Whitehead 
notes that "we have in the end come back to a version 
of the doctrine of old Pythagoras, from whom mathe- 
matics, and mathematical physics, took their rise, He 
...directed attention to numbers as characterizing the 
periodicity of notes «* music...And now in the 20th 
century we find physicists largely engaged in analyzing 
the periodicities of atoris." (11) Russell holds that the 
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supreme maxim in scientific philosophizing is this: 
"Whenever possible, logical constructions are to be 
substitued for inferred entities." (6) 

Both Whitehead and Russell's paths lead toward deve- 
loping scientific inquiry, where the student gets involved 
in the subject rather than with the subject. Here the 
student finds problems which exist, faces them, and 
actually tries to do something about them. This is 
education's goal as expressed by both men in their 
writings. 

Whitehead opens his essay on "The Aims of Education" 
with words of advice which still have a dynamic impact 
on current educational practices. He states: 

Culture is activity of thought, and receptiveness 
to beauty andhumane feeling. Scraps of information 
have nothing to do with it. A merely well-informed 
manis the most useless bore on God's earth, What 
we should aim at producing is men who possess both 
culture and expert knowledge in some special 
direction. Their expert knowledge will give them the 
ground to start from, and their culture will lead 
them as deep as philosophy and as high as art. (10) 


How does he propose to instill this fusion of culture and 
expert knowledge? His first bit of advise is to beware 
of what he terms "inert ideas," ideas which are merely 
accepted by the mind without being tested or thrown 
into combination with existing ideas. Whitehead states 
that every intellectual revolution which has ever stirred 
humanity into greatness has been a passionate protest 
against inert ideas, Another point calls for an under- 
standing of the insistent present, using knowledge of the 
past only to equip us for the present. 

Whitehead's proof of an idea called for an appreciation 
of it through use. He refers to this "use" in a practical 
definition of education: "Education is the acquisition of 
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the utilisation of knowledge."(11) Whitehead refers to 
keeping knowledge alive and sharpening the mind by 
evoking curiosity and judgment, by mastering complic- 
ated entanglements, and by the use of foresight. None 
of these can be imparted by usinga set of rules embodied 
in one schedule of examination subjects. He refers to 
the mind as never being passive--a perpetual, delicate, 
receptive activity responsive to stimulus. 

In regard to theproblem of a broad, general education 
or specialization in one course of study, Whitehead makes 
this comment: "What education has to impart is an 
intimate sense for the power of ideas, for the beauty 
of ideas, and for the structure of ideas, together with 
a particular body of knowledge which has peculiar 
reference to the life of the being possessing it."'(10) He 
proposes todo this with a flexible curriculum which can 
be modified by its own staff with each school being con- 
sidered in relation toits own special circumstance, with 
there beingonly one subject matter for Education and 
that being Life in all its manifestations. "Life" cannot 
be put into any schedule of general education unless 
teachers succeed in exhibiting its relation to some es- 
sential characteristic of all intelligent or emotional 
perception. The previous points are only a few of the 
gems of Whitehead's educational ideas. Volumes are 
filled onhis educational philosophy including methods of 
putting it into practice. 

Russell insists that education should emphasize 
scientific methods of inquiry rather than merely repeat 
information from an established body of knowledge. 
Those educators who value education only in terms of 
neat, compact answezs to questions rather than in a 
spirit of critical inquiry consider Russell's ideas 
dangerous in education »ecause of his views on religion 
and morality. Russell, 1 ke Whitehead, thinks in terms 
of changing an opinion whe 1 reason no longer supports it. 
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One of Russell's references leads to learning being a 
pleasurable experience, an experience which interests 
students enough for them to do some additional probing. 
The following account of this is taken from NEW HOPES 
FOR A CHANGING WORLD: 


Children are made to learn bits of Shakespeare by 
heart, with the result that ever after they associate 
him with pedantic boredom. If they could meet him 
in flesh, full of jollity and ale, they would be 
astonished, andif they had never heard of him before 
they might be lead by his jollity to see what he had 
written. But if at school they had been inoculated 
against him, they will never be able to enjoy him... 
Human beings have certain capacities for sponta- 
neous enjoyment, but moralists and pedants possess 
themselves of the apparatus of these enjoyments, 
and having extracted what they consider the poison 
of pleasure they leave them dreary and dismal and 
devoid of everything that gives them value. Shake- 
speare did not write with a view of boring school- 
children; he wrote with a view of delighting his 
audiences. If he does not give you delight, you had 
better ignore him. (2) 

Russell wrote in his A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY regarding the student using some type of 
unit of measurement upon which to make his decisions. 
Here he urged us to base our beliefs upon impersonal 
observations and inferences, attempting as much as 
possible (as it is for human beings) to rid them of local. 
and temperamental biases. 

Russell's quote that "empiricist Liberalism is the 
only philosophy that can be adopted by a man who, on the 
one hand, demands some scientific evidence for his be- 
liefs, and, on the other hand, desires human happiness 
more than the prevalence of this or that party creed" 
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(4) is compatible with Whitehead's thinking that "the 
elucidation of the precise connection between this world 
and the feeling of actual experience is the fundamental 
question of scientific philosophy." (10) 

In EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE Russell describes 
four characteristics which jointly form the basis of an 
ideal character: vitality, courage, sensitiveness, and 
intelligence. By vitality Russell refers to the pleasure 
in feeling alive which is always present where there is 
perfect health. Courage is described as the absence of 
fear when the fear is rational, and where our purposes 
are not just our own. Through sensitiveness Russell 
refers to the quality of being affected pleasurably or 
the reverse by many things, and where the individual is 
sympathetic even when the sufferer is not an object of 
special affection. Intelligence concer.is actual knowledge 
and receptivity to knowledge, demanding an alert curio- 
sity for a genuine love of knowledge. 

In forming this ideal character Russell calls for in- 
teraction between will and intelligence. He states: 


Both private and public misfortune can only be 
mastered bya process in which will and intelligence 
interact: the part of the will is to refuse to shirk 
the evil or accept anunreal solution, while the part 
of intelligence is to understand it, to find a cure if 
it is curable, and, if not, to make it bearable by 
seeing it inits relations, accepting it as unavoidable, 
and remembering what lies outside it in other regions, 

other ages, and the abysses of interstellar space.i(7) : 


RECAPITULATION 

From reading about Whitehead we find that some of 
the issues which were o. greatest concern to him were 
individuality, creativity, change, and values. Though 
much of his writing was focused on mathematical and 
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scientific data, he wrote many pages on social science, 
education, aesthetics and moral issues. Whitehead was 
firmly convinced that the fate of the intellectual civil- 
ization of the present world rests on the shoulders of 
the universities. 

Covering so many intellectual pursuits, Russell's work 
in this century has been compared to Voltaire in the 18th 
century and J. S. Mill in the 19th century. There is no 
question that Russell's controversial life caused many 
raised eyebrows, especially due tohis unpopular opinions. 
Russell antagonized many people with his outspoken 
mannerisms and his disregard for conventional morality. 
However, as Egner states, he "possesses one cardinal 

_virtue which is rare among social critics; his criticism 
is always constructive despite, what appears to some, 
a destructive tone. He does not wantonly destroy an 
edifice, nor does he dismantle an institution without 
showing how to build a better one," 

(2) The impact of both Whitehead and Russell's work will 
remain with us for many generations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





THE NECESSARY REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN EDUC- 
ATION. By Francis Keppel. New York: Harper & Row, 
1966. 201 pp, 


The first revolution in American education, that of 
quantity, isalmost won in the public schools and is well 
on its way toward being won in higher education. The 
second revolution, that is equality of education oppor- 
tunity, is now under way. The next turn of the wheel 
must bea revolution in quality, and these three revolu- 
tions must be fused. So writes author Francis Keppel, 
until recently Commissioner of Education and the first 
Secretary of Education under John W. Gardner of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), 

Francis Keppel has held high positions in education 
from which to view these three revolutions of quantity, 
equality, and quality. A Harvard graduate (his lone B.A. 
degree has never been a handicap), he studied sculpture 
fora year at the American Academy in Rome, returned 
to Harvard as assistant dean of freshmen (1939-42), 
served in World War II as secretary to the Joint Army- 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation and also in 
the Army's Information and Education Division, and re- 
turned to Harvard as assistant to the provost (1946-48). 
Asa bright young protege of President James B. Conant, 
Keppel was on the committee to find a new dean for 
Harvard's Graduate School of Education. Unable to loc- 
ate a candidate of excellence, Conant and the committee 
reportedly urged Keppel to take on the job. In fourteen 
years as dean, Keppel greatly enhanced the national 
image of the Graduate School of Education; revitalized 
the Master of Arts in Teaching degree; linked research 
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and training at Harvard with nearby public school sys- 
tems; and helped to build rapport between academicians 
and educators who are often critical of each others' 
work in meeting the needs of public education. 

First as a member of President-Elect John F. Ken- 
nedy's Task Force on Education in 1960 and then as Pre- 
sident Kennedy's appointee to head the U.S. Office of 
Education, Commissioner Keppel brought to the Office 
a prestige and influence it had not previously had. He 
presided over the expansion of the Office as disburser 
of large federal funds for education and added to its 
traditional statistics-gathering function that of sti- 
mulating national school policy decisions. One such 
decision was to withhold federal funds from school dis- 
tricts refusing to desegregate their schools. Keppel 
was burned on that hot issue in the celebrated Chicago 
case of 1965 and $35 million was first withheld because 
of alleged de facto segregation and then reinstated under 
political pressure from Chicago's powerful Democratic 
Mayor Daley. This incident may have influenced Keppel 
to resign as HEW's Secretary of Education in order to 
head anew subsidiary of Time, Inc. and General Electric 
Company, the General Learning Corporation, which will 
produce technological devices for school systems. Mr. 
Keppel thus still remains influential in the field of 
education. 

Keppel does not believe that society is clear about the 
goals it wishes education to serve, This uncertainity 
is reflected in the cooperative spirit encouraged in the 
elementary schools (giving low status to elementary 
school teachers) and the competitive attitude admired 
in society at large and in higher education in particular 
(according higher statis to successful university pro- 
fessors), The high schcol, Keppel notes, is caught in- 
between these extremes « f cooperation and competition 
and hence the public am :ivalence about the high school 
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teacher's role and worth. Mr. Keppel states that if co-. 
operative ideals are to be reconciled with competitive 
goals, then American education needs a continuing 
transformation--which I take to mean a fusion of quan- 
tity, equality, and quality. Mr. Keppel describes recent 
curriculum innovations and new teacher preparation pro- 
grams which can lead to the continuing transformation 
(i.e. , continudus upgrading) of American education, But 
what is lacking--and here we come to the heart of Mr. 
Keppel's book--is a boldness and braveness among edu- 
cational leaders, Their needs, writes Keppel, to listen 
to freshideas from outside their ranks, to attune edu- 
cation to the great national issues of our time, and to 
look beyond local interests to larger national goals. 

Readers who agree with Mr. Keppel's analysis might 
restate his thesis more honestly as follows: the old 
Educational Establishment has proved to be too narrow, 
too local, too slow, and too inefficient. What they need 
is to have a fire lit under them by a New Guard who see 
the big picture, believe in fast action, and are efficiency- 
minded. If this is what Mr. Keppel really means, he 
says it with the authority of one who was among the 
first of the New Guard to move into a position of power 
in American education. 


Franklin Parker 
University of Oklahoma 


Thomas J. J. Altizer and William Hamilton, RADICAL 
THEOLOGY AND THE DEATH OF GOD, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1966, 202pp. 
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"God has died in our time, in our history, inour exis- 
tence..." says the bright cover of RADICAL THEOLOGY 
AND THE DEATH OF GOD, This paperbackis a collection 
of essays by the two most outspoken of the "death of 
God" theologicans, Thomas Altizer and William Hamilton. 
The book has the appearance of having been hastily 
thrown together in a rush to capture the response to 
last spring's publicity in the national media. 

Altizer and Hamilton are passionately attempting to 
relate Christian theology to contemporary secular 
culture, This is so much the case that they tend to 
succumb to popularism and justify it "theologically." 
And at the same time they seek to divorce theology from 
religion--certainly a curious move for a theologican, I 
would argue that compared to the "first wave" theolo- 
gians, Berta, Tillieh, Niebukr, ET, AL. who produced 
scholorly tones, the younger "second wave" theologians 
have been apologists whohave yet to produce systematic 
or well argued theses. With the publication of RADICAL 
THEOLOGY some distinction can be made between 
Altizer and Hamilton and the equally secular minded 
Paul van Buren and Harvey Cox. Van Buren (of whom 
Altizer and Hamilton approve) and Cox (whose SECULAR 
CITY is characterized by Hamilton as "pop Barth") 
readily recognize the tract character of their early 
works and have gone on to begin work on more complete 
treatments of theology. 

Not so Altizer and Hamilton. Hamilton indicates 
explicitly with near scorn that theology “until quite 
recently...was a solid, slow mvoing 'book discipline’, 
an academic discipline in which most of the important 
material was published in hardcover books." He goes on 
to indicate that radica! theology will not turn to such 
systematic developmen:. But merely because radical 
theology seeks to be po,ular does not mean it can be 
identified with popular -eligion. Quite the contrary, 
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Altizer and Hamilton both assert the independence of 
the theologican from the church and religion as such. 
"Without doubt theology must abandon Christendom and 
... Christendom may well include all the meaning which 
the word 'Christian' carries to our ears. (Altizer) 
"Does the theologian go to church? the answer is 'no'. 
... It used to be otherwise. In the past the theologican 
would distinguish between God, Christendom, Christ- 
ianity and church, so that a different balance of 'yes' 
and 'no' could be uttered to each. Now he finds himself 
equally alienated from each of the realities represented 
by the four terms... (Hamilton)" Strange claims coming 
from persons whose vocations are found in professional 
theological schools! 

On further reading I begin to suspect that Altizer and 
Hamilton would be neither comfortable IN a theological 
school nor OUT of one. Perhaps they secretly see them- 
selves as mediators of secularism for the church. They 
claim that radical theology "is, in effect, an attempt 
to set an atheist point of view within the spectrum of 
Christian possibilities." Thus they stand convinced that 
THE event of our time is the DEATH of God, yet that 
this is a Christian position--they call for Christian 
atheism. 

Given the unsettled state of radical theology and the 
impressionistic methods of Altizer and Hamilton, what 
can be said of the death of God in this radical theology? 
First, in their understanding the death of God is an 
historical event, They rule out the most reasonable 
possibilities that either there never was a God and 
religious belief is illusory, or that our idea of God is 
hopelessly outdated and insufficient so that we must 
give up current theist beliefs. Rather, the death of God 
theologian affirms "there once was a God to whom 
adoration, praise and trust were appropriate, possible, 
and even necessary, but that now there is no such God," 
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Theology "must WILL the death of God, must will the 
death of Christendom, must freely choose the destiny 
before it, and therefore must cease to be itself, " 

As "fact" this position necessarily sounds absurd-- 
but Isuspect that Altizer and Hamilton are about some- 
thing quite different--they are creating a NEW MYTH, 
Reinhold Niebuhr has recently charged that the "God is 
dead" theology is stupid because all religious statements 
are metaphorical. Yet I suspect Niebuhr himself is 
missing the mythical intent of the death of God. For 
Altizer all theology is both mythical and "dialectical" 
which means that surface meanings hold hidden possibil- 
ities. And if Altizer is read carefully he soon reveals 
that he expects a "dialectical" reversal in the death of 
God, Altizer "wills" the death of God that God may be 
RESURRECTED, Theology must "findits ground in that 
terrible 'night' unveiled by the death of God. It must 
return to that mystical 'dark night' in which the very 
presence of God has been removed...for a time it must 
dwell in darkness, existing on this side of the 
RESURRECTION," 

This death of God which harbors a hidden hope of 
resurrection is thus patterned as a varition upon the 
much older Christian myth of the death and resurrection 
of Christ. It is further patterned upon the mysticism 
of St. John of the Cross whose journals speak of the 
"dark night of the soul" which must precede the mystical 
experience of the divine. 

But if the death of God is a mystical or mythical 
death in which there lies a hidden hope for a future 
resurrection the question becomes one of what "God" 
to expect. Altizer and Hamilton provide some clues: 
"God must die in the world so that he can be born in us. 
In many forms of my iticism the death of Jesus on the 
cross is the time o that worldly death. This isa 
medieval idea that iniiuenced Martin Luther, and it is 
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probably this complex of ideas that lies behind the German 
chorale, 'God Himself is Dead' that may well be the 
historical source for our modern use of the 'death of 
God,' Thus the hoped for resurrection of the now "dead" 
God is the hope for the complete collapse of transcen- 
cence into immanence, 


Don Ihde 
Department of Philosophy 
Southern Illinois University 


THE ACADEMIC MIND AND REFORM: THE INFLUENCE 
OF RICHARD T. ELY IN AMERICAN LIFE, By Benjamin 
G. Rader (Lexington: The University of Kentucky Press 
Pp. viii, 276. $7.50) 


Richard T. Ely has long been regarded as the person- 
ification of the liberal intellectual's role in American 
progressivism. Benjamin's Rader's book is an attempt 
to set forth Ely's ideas and assess their influence. In 
spite of the admitted triviality of many of Ely's views, 
Rader has made a good case for their influence, or as 
good as can be made in the nebulous realm of the history 
of ideas where the connection between parent and off- 
spring is, at best, vague. The great.strength of Ely's 
ideas was that they operated at so many levels: in the 
academic realm through his numerous outstanding stu- 
dents and in his role as a director of cooperative re- 
search; at the political level in such things as his work 
with the tax problems of Baltimore and by his connection 
with the University of Wisconsin in its halcyon days as 
a brains trust for the state government; and finally, on 
public opinion through his role as the leading lay spokes- 
man for the social gospel and his extended connection 
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with Chautauqua, and by means of his more than 300 
books, articles, and other writings, most of them 
intended for popular consumption. 

Ely's economic views were a combination of pragmatic 
realtivism and the essentially absolutist ethic of the 
social gospel, a contradiction that bothered Ely not at 
all. The consequence of this line of thinking, as Rader 
makes clear, was a welfare state approach that was 
socialism only in the broadest sense, for Ely rejected 
any idea of class struggle. Instead he regarded the state 
as providing the moral cement for uniting all groups, 
thereby bringing about a "golden mean'of socialism and 
capitalism that would result in the cherished social 
gospel dream of the brotherhood of man. 

Though the influence of Ely's new economics as a 
distinctive school was short-lived, it didhave a profound 
effect on the ideology of the later welfare state and on 
the creation of a new school of institutional economics 
that has stretched from Veblen to Galbraith. But even 
more important was Ely's influence on the social sciences 
as a whole. He saw the social sciences as a means of 
resolving social problems; to him they had no other 
purpose or value. It is a point of view now pretty much 
accepted by all the social sciences save history, and even 
here this essentially reformist tendency is a large part 
of the debate over purposes at present agitating that 
profession. 

The most peculiar feature of Ely's career was that 
his days as a popularizer and real reformer were com- 
paratively few, extending from the early 1880's to only 
the middle 1890's, Though he continued active for another 
fifty years, his efforts were increasingly academic and 
increasingly conservative. Rader sees much of this move 
toward conservatism as inherent in Ely's character. 
Among the book's best sassages are those dealing with 
Ely the man. The portrait which emerges is far from 
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flattering. Ely's humanitarianism was offset by an 
overly-sensitive nature that made him unable to tolerate 
the slightest criticism. Never satisfied with those above 
or belowhim, his academic career was a continual series 
of breaks with administrators and colleagues. This same 
sensitivity led Ely to believe that his activities as an 
agitator were causing the profession to deny him the 
academic honors he thought his due. Ely's shift to con- 
servatism, then, is to be explained in large measure by 
his search for academic respectability. 

While this explanation is both interesting and plausible, 
it is not completely satisfying. What seems more to 
the point is that Ely was an example of a progressive 
movement that was never even slightly radical, and that, 


the point is that Ely was an example of a progressive 
movement that was never even slightly radical, and that, 
for all its talk about pragmatism, was never really 
willing to disassociate itself from established traditions 
and ideals. Nowhere is this better revealed than in Ely's 
1894 trial for academic heresy. The general charge 
against him was that he was a "college anarchist" who 
was covertly advocating socialism. He was charged 
specificially with threatening to withdraw business from 
aprinting firm unless it unionized and with entertaining 
and advising in his home a walking delegate of the union. 
Ely refused to defend himself on the higher ground of 
his obligation as a professor to what he considered truth 
andhis right as a private person to entertain and counsel 
whom he pleased. Instead he took the position that he 
was in reality a conservative (a pose he always assumed 
when under attack), and that if the charges against him 
were proved (they were not), he deserved to be dismissed. 
What we have here, then, is another reminder of the 
basically conservative nature of American reform. In- 
deed, it might be claimed from the evidence Rader 
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presents that American reform has been as much a 
reaction against the left as against the right. 


Loren E, Pennington 
Kansas State Teachers College 


Lyle L. Miller, INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston 1964 


I, PURPOSE 

The purpose of this workbook is to improve study 
skills and reading efficiency. It is designed to promote 
the mutual development of reading speed and reading 
comprehension, The stress is on a combination of 
the two factors (rate of reading and comprehension) 
which the author terms READING EFFICIENCY. Although 
the workbook may be used for self-improvement practice 
in individual cases, it is designed to be used primarily 
with small groups. 


II, GRADE LEVEL 
The workbook could be used as text for high school 
sophomore through the college level. 


Iii, CONTENT 

The workbook provides training exercises to bring 
about increases in both rate and comprehension. The 
first exercises are designed primarily as speed exercises. 
In Series I (Word Recognition) the major emphasis is on 
the establishment of rhythmic eye movements and in- 
creased eye span. In Series II (Word Meaning) under- 
standing is emphasized. 

Series III (Phrase Meaning) continues this stress on 
understanding but deals with groups of words and 
emphasizes increased eye span and the grasping of ideas 
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rather than words. 

Series IV (Sentence Meaning) concentrates on rapid 
grasping of basic ideas in a sentence, 

Series V (Ideas Reading Drills) provides practice in 
high speed reading. 

Series VI (Exploratory Reading) places stress on 
more accurate reading for short periods of time. 

Series VII (Study Reading) demonstrates an applic- 
ation of the self-recitation technique and does much to 
give students definite evidence of the values of this 
study technique. 

The series of exercises are designed for some over- 
lapping in class practice to provide better continuity. 
The workbook is, of course, practice-oriented, afford- 
ing the student the opportunity to apply the principles 
of reading efficiency. Because the reading improvement 
classes are functional in nature this is a practical 
approach, 


IV. SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

The first section in the workbook entitled, "To the 
Reader" serves as a source of motivation. It explains 
the necessity and advantages of being an efficient reader. 
It includes the following sections: development of read- 
ing habits; the process of reading; how, to increase 
reading rate; programs for improvement; increasing 
understanding of what is read; an explanation of reading 
efficiency; and conditions for improvement, Part I is 
well-written and servesits purpose of motivation. The 
authorhas succinctly explained the reading process, its 
facets and implications. 

Part II deals with the importance of flexibility of 
rate and an explanation of the varying rates: scanning, 
idea reading, exploratory reading (general content 
reading), study reading, critical reading, and analytical 
reading. The summary emphasizes that flexibility of 
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rate is developed through practice which the workbook 
offers, but stresses that the principles of efficient 
reading must be applied to the materials one reads each 
day in order to develop efficient reading habits. This 
brief consideration of the major types of reading is 
useful. 

Part III is an overview of skills needed by the student. 
It suggests some study techniques. This section defin- 
itely needs to be expanded. 

Part IV treats study skills in some depth and offers 
a "time budget sheet." The SQ4R method is dealt with 
in detail. 

Part Vis an overview of the exercises in the work- 
book, It briefly explains the purpose and method of 
procedure for each series of exercises, 

Part VI is the bibliography of references, 

The core of the book is the exercises. They are 
arranged in the following sequence: 


Series I Word recognition drills 
Series II Word meaning drills 
Series III Phrase meaning drills 
Series IV Sentence meaning drills 
Series V_ Idea meaning drills 

Series VI Exploratory reading drills 
Series VII Study reading drills 


There are twenty exercises in each series, The 
purpose and method of procedure for each set of exer- 
cises. However, the purpose of each set of drills needs 
cises is given immediately preceding the exercises. 
However, the purpose of each set of drills needs to be 
clarified and expanded. 

Progress charts are, rovided, The author feels that 
keeping the daily progres: chart is an important aspect 
of self-motivation. 
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Answer keys are provided. 


V. CRITICISM BASED UPON USE OF THE BOOK IN 
COLLEGE READING IMPROVEMENT CLASSES 

This is an adequate workbook considering the many 
Similar books on the market. It could not, however, 
serve as THE instrument for a reading improvement ° 
course, but could provide adjunct emphasis in conjunction 
with lecture, a vocabulary-building text, and practice 
with certain machines. 

The organization of the material is well planned, 
moving from the specific to the general, and from the 
unit af the word to a relatively lengthy reading 
selection. 

A feature of the workbook that is particularly 
appealing is the content of the reading exercises, They 
are from highly varied sources, having been carefully 
selected as to be difficulty of condiinng level and diver- 
sified interest. 

There is too much emphasis on speed. The stress is 
on a combination of the factors of rate of reading and 
comprehension which Dr. Miller terms READING 
EFFICIENCY, This measures what might be called a 
"rate of understanding." Reading efficiency is computed 
by multiplying the rate (in words per minute) by the 
comprehension score (percentage of correct answers on 
tested material). This yields a "words per minute" 
figure which serves as a measure of the amount of 
material understood during a minute of time. And it 
seems to me the emphasis is improperly labled by 
referring to reading efficiency. 

A section needing clarification of purpose (or at 
least supplemented by another approach) is the section 
on word meanings. It is difficult to perceive the purpose 
of this section--or how it was implemented. Dr. Miller 
states in the introduction to this section that the 
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emphasis is on rapid recognition of meaning. However, 
it is questionable that twenty exercises of this nature 
would be effective enough in developing "rapid recognition 
of meaning." Perhaps intensification of structural 
analysis and content skills would strengthen the book. 


Donald Carline 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins 


PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY by Charles 
J. Brauner and Hobert W. Burns (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965, Foundations of Education Series, 
152 pages). 


It is seldom that I read a book and come up with what 
seem to be contradictory convictions--this is a good 
book--this is not a good book. All of which is to say that 
an evaluation of this study must be made on the basis 
of what the authors had in mind as well as on the basis 
of what the reader thinks such a book should achieve. 

In the "Introduction" the authors state with clarity 
the design of the book and the purposes they have in mind. 
"The underlying design of this book is to approach the 
methods and materials in a philosophy of education 
through a presentation and analysis of problems in 
education..."(p. 1). This approach was selected because 
of a conviction that students, when following the more 
abstract separate approach to a study of philosophy and 
of education, tend not to see the connection between 
the two. Toachieve this purpose, each problem selected 
had to (a) be of immediate concern, (b) lend itself to 
analysis from both sides of conern, (c) be such that a 
beginning student "could grasp emotionally as well as 
intellectually." (p. 2), 
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To what extent have our authors been successful in 
accomplishing their desired ends? The contents of the 
study are presented in four chapters; the first dealing 
with the relation between philosophy and education; the 
second dealing with the problem of mind; the third with 
an analysis of progressive education; and the fourth 
contrasting the relation between a devotion of academic 
excellence and the negation of the dropout. All of the 
chapters are carefully written so as to keep in mind the 
purposes and design of the study. Chapter I analyzes the 
role of philosophy and of education. Chapter II contrasts 
the classical concept of mind with that of the modern 
traditon. In Chapter III the concept of progressive 
education is discussed in relation to the progressive 
liberal tendencies in modern western thought; and in 
Chapter IV academic excellence and the dropout are dis- 
cussed in the framework of the culture pattern. 

The significance and contribution of the study are 
best pointed up in Chapter IV. I find nothing original in 
Chapters I, II, and III, but the contents of Chapter IV 
are a significant and creative contribution to the field 
of philosophy of education. There is not a teacher in the 
public schools of the United States today who is not be- 
ing challenged with the need for excellence in student 
performance on the one hand, and by the reality of the 
threat of dropout on the other. At the heart of the 
issue lies the challenge of motivation, and what the 
teacher is able to do to create more initiative on the 

part of the student. By analyzing the relation between 
the student's performance and that of the culture pat- 
tern the authors get at the heart of the most crucial of 
issues now facing the profession of teaching. 

Since the individual does not live in a culture vacuum, 
how do we evaluate the culture context of our society? 
The authors analyze our culture context in the light of 
four basic categories; the analogy of the herd: the analogy 
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of the jungle; the analogy of the marketplace; and the 
analogy of the organism. By and large the conclusions 
are not complementary and point to grave professional 
deficiencies in our educational efforts. By pointing up 
the deficiencies in our present educational operations 
the authors make it quite clear that there has been a 
tendency to neglect the foundations of education in the 
preparation of teachers, 

In no sense would this study be adequate as a text in 
an introductory course in philosophy of education, not 
because of its contents, but because of its limited 
nature, This the authors recognize, when they point to 
the need for a number of limited studies in the founda- 
tions area, Of this need, Iam not convinced, except as 
reference materials, but certainly not as basic texts. 
It is possible to combine two or three of such studies; 
one in the field of philosophy of education; another in 
the history of education; and still another in social 
education to make up the contents of an introductory 
course; but there must inevitably be, in such a combin- 
ation, a lack of integration, of continuity, and of 
purpose in such an approach. 

The importance of this study should not be minimized 
because of its limitations as a textbook in the field of 
philosophy of education. It is a good book; well written; 
challenging; and, most of all, important, because it 
points to the most significant of all issues now con- 
fronting the American public school teacher. 


William E. Drake 
University of Texas 



























